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THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 
By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘ WAYNFLETE,” ETC, ETC, 


“The quality of mercy is not strained” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FIELD OF THE THREE OAK-TREES 


USTIN sat on a bench in 
the garden at Ford. Two 
months had passed since 
he had entered into the 
covenant of secrecy and sub- 
mission. The loveliest lights 

of summer were shining on the smooth flat 

lawn, the house was. gay with mingled tints 
of clematis and roses. The ring-doves 
which had bred in the trees for a generation 
and were the pride of Ford, were stepping 
softly about on the mossy turf; the rooks 
were in the elms, the little birds had long 
ago come home from wintering in the 
Riviera or whatever other health resort they 
had selected: all the air was full of caw and 
coo and song. Austin loved Ford. He 
was born to love it, and besides, he loved 
what he belonged to. But there was no 
light in his young face; there was some- 
thing very like despair in his eyes. What a 
time it had been! He had been free of 
course to come and go. He was not a baby 
or a girl, so that people could follow him 
about. _ And yet he knew well that he must 
be able to account for every hour. Not 
that there was anything in Ford-Regis, or in 
Bishop’s Ford, or in the world, that he 
wanted to do! He had no natural dislike 
to his work; the studies required of an 
agricultural pupil were not uncongenial, but 
all the same it was work in a treadmill, work 
that was made up for him to do. He 
wondered if he should have minded more 
being sent to prison. Then his cousins! 

There was no free friendship for him with 

them any more. He could not even write 

to Kit, in India, of whom he was fond. 

How write, when Kit would expect to hear 

how many marks he had got at Sandhurst? 

He would not tell old Kit lies, and he was 

forbidden to tell him truth. It seemed as if 


he could have poured out his heart in a 
XXIV—6 





letter which would be read so far away, and 
read by Kit, who had been his mentor, ever 
since he had been a clean little boy in an 
Eton jacket at the preparatory school 
patronised by the Fairfords. But after 
all, he could have borne his own thoughts, 
if his father would not look at him. 
He fled from the sight of his face, from 
the sound of his voice. He could never 
satisfy him any more. Forgiveness was 
not trust, not oblivion, not comfort. And 
after all, the misery all sprang from half 
an hour’s madness, an act of folly. And he 
knew, yes, he knew, that compared to some 
fellows, who were going with credit into the 
army, his record was fair, his soul as white in 
comparison with theirs as Nancy’s was with 
his. There was Gillespie now—Gillespie 
who had just come of age and had all his 
father’s tenants applauding him, and who 
might be a hero and would be a soldier— 
what a beast Gillespie could be sometimes! 
By the way, he supposed he must make him- 
self read the letter that Lawson had sent 
him about Gillespie’s boom as he called it, 
Austin had been ordered to keep up inter- 
course enough with his former companions 
to avoid suspicion. He took the letter out 
of his pocket, glanced hurriedly over the 
balls and dinners therein described. On the 
last page Lawson, who had been Austin’s 
chief companion at the tutor’s, wrote as 
follows: ‘* Hope you have made all square 
at home, I saw you were hard hit. Poor 
Daisy—it’s hard to think she’s come to an 
end. But you know, old chap, you were 
not the first. It is quite true they had a try 
for Gillespie last year. He was too old a 
hand for them. Hope your governor has 
not cut up too rough over £ s.d. Mine 
isn’t all I could wish.” 

The words carried conviction. Austin 
had been told not to put trust in his Daisy, 
and now he believed that she had not been 
trustworthy. There was not even her grave 
to weep over. Yes, that missing of the 
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train had been her doing, spite of all her 
anger and distress afterwards. He saw it 
all now. 

It is impossible to say what hardness 
entered into the poor youth’s soft heart with 
this discovery, or what a change came over 
his point of view. The conviction of her 
worthlessness cut deeper into his soul than 
the conviction of his own guilt. No one 
saw this. His father, in a halting attempt to 
gain his confidence, had spoken of her death 
as the removal of a complication, Austin had 
flashed out with, “I’d do it over again to 
bring her to life,” and had been alienated 
for ever—stubborn, irresponsive to his father’s 
words, yet sensitive to his every thought. 
Oh yes, he repented in his sight. That 
agony before him must be repentance, that 
sense that his silent father knew when he 
opened the door, heard every syllable he 
uttered, saw every change in his moody face, 
subjected him, in fact, to that love that 
maddens a culprit who will not, or cannot, 
fall at its feet. 

Before his earthly father he repented, but 
before God, in his bitterness of soul, he felt 
himself wronged. The Power above was cruel. 
This was Austin’s first spiritual conviction. 

He saw his father come out of the house 
with that little stoop of the erect head which 
shame and sorrow had caused. He saw the 
faithful, loyal gentleman, whose ideal was 
that of the Christian soldier, fearless, stain- 
less, without reproach. And his son could 
not wear the Queen’s uniform, and had fallen 
below the standard of a gentleman, letting 
that of a Christian alone ! 

He watched him now, and thought of the 
days, weeks, months, that were to come. 
How could he bear the next dinner, the next 
evening in the drawing-room, the next time 
he met that new and pretty girl, whose lively 
tongue, spite of himself,amused him? How 
endure his aunt’s cold, sorrowful gentleness, 
and Hilda’s shy avoidance. Oh, they meant 
to be kind, but they made him feel that he 
had outraged their most sacred feelings. He 
was a grief to them all, and it requires a 
much more disciplined nature than poor 
Austin’s not to kick at being so regarded. 
Even the poor satisfaction of any voluntary 
repayment of that wretched fifty pounds was 
denied to him, his father having expressly 
explained that it was to be taken from his 
diminished allowance. 


‘he was young, strong and tall. 


Even the pony cart had been resold, and 
the profits given away to charity. No 
one could have borne to see it. That 
showed how miserable it must make them to 
see him. 

Austin’s immature judgment reeled, his 
young power of endurance gave way. He 
could not face his aunt and Hilda with their 
cold gentleness, their subdued contempt; he 
could not, and he would not, bear again his 
father’s look. His poor allowance was in 
his pocket, it would last him for a few days : 
He would 
run away. He would spare his friends the 
sight of him, and himself the sight of their 
shame. He could enlist, go to sea, work 
his way to a colony: at least he could go. 
Perhaps he might drown himself away from 
home, where no one would recognise his 
body. He had given his soul for Daisy, and 
she had been a worthless cheat. 

Softly and slily Austin slipped away, using 
his childish knowledge of hidden outlets 
through the trees and shrubberies to escape 
from his childhood’s home, till he got safe 
out of sight of the house, then walked at full 
speed across the park, and over the fields, 
with a passion of longing to get over the top 
of the hill and to look out on another 
landscape. Then he could pause for a few 
minutes and rest and consider what next. 

It so chanced that Daffodil Villiers, to 
whom everything in the place was new, and 
therefore delightful, set forth that afternoon 
for a solitary walk to what she called “ the 
field with the three oak-trees.” 

With her observant eyes and accurate 
memory, in two months she knew the details 
of the country better than did Nancy, who 
had been born and bred there. The field 
with the three oak-trees was over the top of 
the hill behind the large oak-wood, below 
which the Hole Farm was situated. As 
Daffodil came along a path in the upper 
part of the plantation, she saw young Purcell 
leaning against a tree. She knew who he 
was, but something in his look struck her 
oddly. He was doing nothing, and not 
apparently going anywhere; there was some- 
thing in his aspect which suggested a boy 
“ mitching” from school. He had, too, a 
townish look, incongruous somehow with the 
rusticity of the place and even with his own 
clothes. He was whistling the last popular 
air and peeling a stick. He looked like a 
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stranger even while he instinctively capped 
Daffodil, whom he had seen with Nancy, and 
she wondered a little what he was doing 
there as she went on her way. 

“‘T believe he’s hiding from his father, to 
have an idle time,” she thought ; “he doesn’t 
look good for much.” 

The field with the three oak-trees looked 
away from Bishop’s Ford over less familiar 
country, across rich pasture-land to the 
county town of Winborough. Between the 
copse and the field was a wide old-fashioned 
hedge now pink with dog-roses and sweet 
with honey-suckle. Three solitary oaks grew 
in a corner as if they had jumped over the 
hedge into the field. Daffodil strayed down 
the hedge-side, gathering pink rosebuds, till 
she stopped with a start, for on the bank 
before her lay a man, full length, his head 
buried in his arms. 

She drew back, to look more carefully, 
for this figure she did not at once recognise, 
and solitary tramps were to be avoided. He 
started up at the sound of a step, and-as he 
moved she saw it was Austin. He started in 
his turn, with the look of one caught 
unawares, and coloured red. 

He was alone, without even his dog; the 
field led nowhere in particular. He stam- 
mered a greeting, and Daffodil, with her 
secret on her soul, stammered also, and lost 
her presence of mind. She spoke, however, 
holding out her flowers. 

*“« Aren’t they pretty?” 

Caught in that moment of abandoned self- 
control, Austin knew not what she might 
have seen. He glanced at her face, and felt 
sure that she had guessed something. His 
heart sank and his powers seemed to fail him. 
He was a bad hypocrite, but he had been 
glad this pretty girl was outside his disgrace. 

“My head aches—I was half asleep,” he 
said abruptly. 

«« And you came here to have a headache 
in peace,” said Daffodil. ‘ What a pity I 
turned up! Sit down again, I’m going 
right off, out at the other end.” She spoke 
with almost boyish bluntness, but her lips 
trembled. 

‘Let me reach you some roses first,” said 
Austin. He cut hera great bunch of the fresh 
sweet blossoms, giving them to her with his 
usual cordial smile. ‘ Don’t say anything,” 
he said hurriedly; “at home they might 
think something was up.” 


“T never say things,” said Daffodil, with 
needless emphasis. “Iam coming to Ford 
by-and-by to play tennis—but, good-bye.” 

She flew off down the field as she spoke, 
without a backward look. 

She felt that this poor fellow was as pitiful 
as might have been the wandering tramp 
for whom she had mistaken him. 

Austin watched her light, long figure for a 
moment as it sped through the sunshine. 
His mood was changed; he was tired of 
misery. If the passionate impulse which 
had carried him so far had been a steadfast 
purpose, the passing greeting would never 
have pushed it aside. But if Austin at this 
time had had steadfast purposes instead of 
passionate impulses, he would not have 
worked his own undoing, and if he had not 
been made so that with the first pause of 
emotion a thousand fine instincts and affec- 
tions rushed into their natural place in his 
soul, and held him back from madness, he 
would not have been a son of the Fairfields. 

He did not run away, he went home 
slowly and forlornly and played tennis with 
Daffodil. 

Some people can amuse themselves in and 
out, even if they are broken-hearted. 


CHAPTER VII 
STRANDED 


“THe Hole! A more appropriate, a 
more thoroughly /onest name could not 
have been invented! It és a hole, though 
a pretty one. Well, we are in a hole our- 
selves—and a very ugly one. A_ semi- 
detached villa in Bishop’s Ford might have 
given more support to the spirits.” 

Miss Amelia Worthington stood at the 
window of the oak-panelled, oak-raftered 
sitting-room of the farm-house occupied by 
Colonel Fairford’s bailiff, some five years 
after the summer in which Austin Fairford 
had begun to learn the management of the 
estate. 

Green banks, green trees, heavy with the 
dull tint of late summer, met Miss Worth- 
ington’s eyes on all sides as she stood in the 
deep recess of the window ; she had to crane 
her neck to catch a glimpse of blue sky 
above them. 

“ The sky is blue,” she said, with a shrug 
of her shoulders, as she turned round at an 
approaching step. 
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She was a tall, upright woman, in middle 
life, with wavy grey hair, becomingly dressed, 
strong, handsome features, a fine com- 
plexion, and large grey eyes. There was a 
vigorous, diving look about her as if she 
could carry heavy burdens with mind, soul, 
or body, and she also looked at this moment 
as if she had a heavy one to carry. 

The young man who came in at the open- 
ing door, had a dark, clever face of some 
power, but he looked as if a burden weighed 
him down—as if he had it in him to fight 
hard, and had fought—but could scarcely 
fight any longer. 

They exchanged a good morning, and she 
poured out the coffee, ready on the table, and 
remarked that it was a fine day. 

After a silence he spoke. 

* Amy, I have been thinking. I don’t 
believe the thing we have planned can be 
done.” 

“Why not?” said Amy abruptly, but 
with a kind of softness in her tone. 

“It’s too much to hope. There’s too 
much against me. I shall only drag you 
too into the pit of destruction, and that I 
won’t do.” 

* No, you certainly won’t,” said Amy with 
decision. 

** You'll have to give up all your pursuits, 
- and causes—and works, and waste your life 
for my sake.” 

“ That’s not my intention. I shan’t give 
up a single pursuit—or cause—or work, and 
if my plan is followed, I don’t believe they'll 
give up me. The world isn’t so cruel. But 
as you know, I make one condition.” 

“Yes,” said the young man gloomily, “ but 
the condition makes itself. It’s no secret.” 

“We might easily make a mystery. I 
always hated stories of saintly families with 
skeletons in their cupboards - sacrificing 
everybody and everything to the pride of 
concealment.” 

“People don’t care to sit down with a 
skeleton,” he answered sharply. 

* Tt only looks like a skeleton in the dark. 
Gerald, I am certain, absolutely certain, that 
outward and inward facing of facts is our 
only chance.” 

“When you say ‘our,’ Amy,” said Gerald 
huskily, “you silence me. What exactly do 
you want to do?” 

Amy looked away from him, and kept her 
voice steady. 


* As you truly say,” she said, “ the fact of 
your misfortune will become known. I want 
to forestall inquiries, to state openly that 
you come here under a great disadvantage, 
that we are the Worthingtons whose name 
they may have read in the papers. That we 
know that you could have obtained none 
but a worthless practice, but that you mean 
to try what can be done after your drunken 
old predecessor. The clerical and philan- 
thropical people will probably know some- 
thing about me.” 

* And will give you the sack because you 
stand in my shadow.” 

“T don’t believe it. Anyhow I’m not 
going to get into the sack myself. We'll 
leave nothing to be found out. Now what 
is the use of beginning the discussion 
again.” 

* Not much, when your mind is made 
up.” 

Gerald Worthington turned away from 
the breakfast-table and stared out of the 
window. A pistol shot, or a start with a 
new name to a new courtry, would have 
been easier than what his elder sister called 
“ facing facts.” 

A sudden rap at the door, followed by its 
instant opening, made her start. 

A tall young man stood for a moment 
opposite the window, with the light on his 
red wavy hair, dark soft eyes and sullen 
face. 

“TI beg pardon,” he exclaimed, with a 
start. “ Purcell did not tell me the room 
was occupied. Very sorry I intruded.” 

He retreated before Miss Worthington 
could speak, and in a minute Mrs. Purcell 
came bustling in, also with excuses. 

“ That’s Mr. Austin, ma’am, Mr. Austin 
Fairford. He looks after things a bit for 
the Colonel, and is often down here to see 
Purcell about the farms.” 

* All this property belongs, doesn’t it, to 
Colonel Fairford ?” said Gerald. 

“Yes, sir. There’s the Colonel at Ford, 
and Dr. Fairford at the Rectory, and Mr. 
Christopher, the lawyer, in Bishop’s Ford. 
They’re a fine family are the Fairfords, and 
much respected.” 

** That young man had an odd face,” said 
Amy. “His eyebrows might have been 
ruled, they’re so straight.” 

“How you notice things, Amy,” said: 
Gerald. “I never saw what he was like.. 
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Well, I suppose he won’t come here among 
the gooseberries, so I’ll go and smoke a 
pipe. Ta-ta for the present.” 

He went out with a well got-up smile, 
and Amy, left alone, cried a little in an 
abrupt, inevitable manner, then wiped her 
eyes and sat down to accept an invitation 
from a great philanthropical society to 
address a meeting of its members. 

Gerald lit his pipe, and strolled out 
among: the big gooseberry bushes and 
tangled raspberry canes of the farm-house 
garden. It was July, and the confusion of 
spring song was hushed ; yet the air was full 
of life, full of calling and climbing, scratch- 
ing and picking, the whirr of tiny wings, the 
tread of tiny feet. 

The young man neither heard nor 
noticed. He was a Londoner, and the 
country sounds told him little even if his 
ears had been free to hearken. 

He stood leaning over the garden-gate, 
young, vigorous, a man certainly, but feeling 
it a falsehood to say that a man is master of 
his fate. 

Presently a step came up from the farm- 
buildings opposite, and Austin Fairford 
approached with a greeting. 

This prosperous and no doubt self-satisfied 
young squire was a most distasteful personage 
to the beaten man. 

“You don’t remember me, of course,” 
said Austin; “but weren’t you at Walton’s 
before you went to Rugby? I was a small 
boy in your last year, with two or three 
cousins—Fairfords.” 

“Yes, I was at Walton’s, certainly. Fair- 
ford—there was a fellow senior to me—went, 
I think, to Winchester ?” 

“That was Kit, my cousin. He’s in the 
army, out inBombay. Have you really taken 
old Skinner’s practice? It seems too good 
luck.” 

“Yes, I’ve taken the practice. I must 
trouble you with a few words of explanation, 
Mr. Fairford, before you claim acquaintance 
publicly.” 

“ Yes,” said Austin, with a sudden look of 
reserve. 

Gerald Worthington leant back against 
the gate-post. The low gate was still between 
them. He put his pipe out and began to 
speak in a steady, dull voice. 

“My father was a London physician of 
some note. We're a large family. I’m the 


youngest. I did well in examinations, and 
before my father’s death he bought me a 
practice in Northborough. I was engaged 
to be married. A single lady, rich, peculiar, 
took an immense fancy to me. She was 
ready to pay any sum for regular visits, and 
I saw no harm in earning it. She had 
quarrelled with her friends, and she consulted 
me on various matters. I gave her advice. 
She became seriously ill. I advised her to 
send for her relations—she did not. To 
make her will—she did, in my presence. 
When she was on her death-bed my—my en- 
gagement suddenly terminated, and I was 
—hardly myself when called on to attend her. 
The nurse asked me which to give of two 
medicines. I told her wrong. It was an 
opiate, and it killed her. That, you will see, 
deserved professional ruin. She had made 
her will in my favour. I did not know it. 
I don’t pretend to say I had not thought 
it probable that she had left me something, 
as I was not asked to witness it. There 
was an inquest, and it was brought in “ death 
by misadventure through culpable careless- 





ness.” The nurse was a lady well known at 
St. , and she spoke up for me, as did 
others. She thought I was drunk; I was 


not, only mad. It was in the local papers. 
Doubt was thrown on Miss Humphrey’s 
fitness to make a will. She was fit to make 
a proper one. Her heir turned up—a 
cousin,a clergyman. Hedid not want a law- 
suit if he could get his money. Of course I 
resigned all claim, and there was an “ami- 
cable settlement.” I was fortunate and 
mercifully dealt with. She was “under my 
influence,” and I had shortened her life. So 
I am only ruined. Just one word more, 
please. As I didn’t shoot myself, I meant 
to go abroad anywhere and die decently out 
of sight. But my eldest sister, who is of some 
note, I believe, in the religious and philan- 
thropic world, said that one sort of suicide 
was as cowardly as the other. She said that 
if I told the truth about myself she believed 
the world would give me another chance. 
She offered to make her headquarters with 
me, meaning to keep up with her various 
public occupations. This practice went for 
a song, and we came here. I won't leave 
the onus of confession on her, and you will 
no doubt do me the favour of making my 
position known, and will act—as you think 
proper.” 
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The young man’s voice never changed 
through all this long statement. He might 
have been discussing a case. Austin Fair- 
ford listened in silence, his large eyes fixed 
on the speaker. When his old schoolfellow 
ceased speaking, he opened the gate between 
them and came through it. 

“T’m—lI’m very sorry for you,” he said 
oddly and simply. 

“Tm sure you are,” said Worthington. 
“But of course that doesn’t make it neces- 
sary for you to know me.” 

‘‘ Yes—I think it does,” said Austin. * I’m 
glad you came here. May I come and see 
you?” 

Worthington slightly shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“You're too good,” he said. 
ber you quite well at Walton’s. You are 
Tosty—the little one. Fairford senior used 
to watch over you, and also fag you.” 

“Yes, I’m Tosty, or used to be. Well, 
good-bye. I’m often here to see Purcell.” 

He smiled and moved away, while Gerald 
Worthington said to himself: 

“Well, the Fairfords were always a good 
sort, but this one behaved as if he, not I, was 
on approval. I imagine his word will go for 
something in the place.” 

Gerald Worthington had told his story 
with perfect accuracy. The combination of 
his patient’s foolish will and his own careless- 
ness had brought about his ruin, a ruin 
apparently out of the course of nature for 
the clever, clear-headed young doctor who had 
in him all the elements of professional success. 

Nevertheless, he had himself paved the 
way for it. A practice among wealthy 
patients, whose fancies it was his interest to 
encourage, is not always wholesome for a 
young man’s soul. Gerald was ambitious, 
and anxious to marry. He had thought 
himself quite justified in encouraging a pre- 
dilection for himself and his advice, which 
resulted in hard cash and many other advan- 
tages. A man with higher ideals would 
have hated the situation: he made use of it. 
He looked to the main chance, and the main 
chance had brought him to destruction. 

He had often laughed at his sister’s enthu- 
siasms, and had regarded all her pursuits as 
feminine fads. He was immensely astonished 
when she came forward and held out her 
hand to him, for in early life he had seen 
little of her. There were twenty. years 


“JT remem- 
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between them, and she had had work away 
from home before their father’s death, and 
had an independent life and interests. It 
had been the fashion to laugh at Amy, who, 
like many other prophets, had small honour 
in her own family. Now the intermediate 
brothers and sisters all thought it a great 
mistake for poor Gerald to stay in England, 
and had declared that his chance would 
have been much better where he was not 
known, and where his friends would forget 
his existence. Amy was, however, an influ- 
ential person, and she induced Gerald to try 
the experiment on her own lines. His 
encounter with Austin cheered and interested 
him, and he went in to tell her about him, 
finding her paying attentions to an enormous 
black Persian cat, the one personal posses- 
sion to which she clung. 

“IT am buttering Mokanna’s toes,” she 
said, “ then he’ll be happy.” 

Mokanna’s green eyes glared, and he spit 
at Gerald before licking the butter off his 
toes, a process supposed to reconcile him to 
new quarters. 

“By Jove, Amy,” said Gerald, “ that 
fiendish beast is enough to give us a bad 
name in himself. He'll meet his deserts in 
these preserves to a certainty. 

His tone was so much enlivened that Amy 
looked up, surprised. 

“T’ll tip the keeper,” she said. ‘ What 
had Mr. Fairford to say? I have met a 
Lady Barbara Fairford on various philan- 
thropic platforms. I find from Mrs. Purcell 
she is the rector’s wife.” 

* This one is a good fellow,” said Gerald, 
“and I’ve saved you the trouble of telling 
my story.” 

‘“‘ Sir, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Purcell, sud- 
denly opening the door. “Tom Harris, the 
woodman, has cut his leg with his axe, and 
is bleeding to death.” 

*‘Good business!” cried Gerald, rushing 
off in search of the needful implements and 
remedies. ‘Ill come at once.” 

He had had three months’ idleness, and 
the summons was as the sound of a trumpet. 


” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PASSING OF THE YEARS 
Austix Fatrrorp walked slowly through 


the summer woods. His active figure in 
its brown country suit, looked appropriate 
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and at home, but there was something in 
the wistful gloom of his face, and the deep 
auburn tints of his eyes and hair, that rather 
fitted some Italian lover sighing over his 
fate among roses and nightingales, than a 
young English squire looking after the 
welfare of his father’s estate. 

Five years had made the home life habitual 
and had buried the cause of its commence- 
ment in silence deep as the grave. There 
was nothing to distinguish his outer life from 
that of other young men in the same posi- 
tion, except that Ford was too small a pro- 
perty to justify the idleness of its heir. There 
was very little to do there, but Austin did it. 
He hunted and shot, and played golf, and 
cricket and tennis, went into society, and 
followed apparently the lines expected of him 
in politics and religion. 

It was sometimes remarked that he had 
few friends, and went less away from home 
than most young men, and people began to 
say that it was time to hear some talk of his 
marriage, but his name had never been 
coupled with that of any girl in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

All external restraints had long since worn 
themselves out, and he was as much his own 
master as any other young man living in his 
father’s house, or in the midst of affectionate 
and observant relations. None the less, 
Austin knew that he was especially watched, 
and that any shortcoming on his part caused 
a peculiar anxiety and fear. Outward com- 
pliance was much easier than any sort of 
self-assertion, and Austin did what was 
expected of him. But there was a dull 
resentment underneath. 

Austin went to inspect a cottage which 
wanted repair, interviewed the keeper as to 
a mortality among the young pheasants, 
heard of the neglect of the lad whose busi- 
ness it was to feed them, with a disappoint- 
ing absence of righteous indignation—it was 
one of his defects as a manager that he never 
scolded any one—heard that the tenant of 
a little farm was backward with his rent and 
thought he had better have another chance, 
and finally went home to find his family all 
gathered under the veranda in an unusual 
state of excitement. 

“ Austin, such news!” cried Nancy. 
“Aunt Barbara has been here, and they 
have heard from Kit at last. He has been 
very ill with fever, and he is coming home. 


old fellow—won’t it be 
delightful. He'll get well directly in Eng- 
land, and we haven’t seen him for six 
years!” 

“ Kit ?” said Austin. 
I suppose ?” 

“TI should think so. 
too, you slow old boy? 


Only fancy, dear 


“ They’re pleased, 


Aren’t you pleased 
Have you taken it 


in?” 

“Yes,” said Austin. ‘ When is he com- 
ing ?” 

“Why, very soon. That’s the thing. 


They’re all flying round 
Nicolas is going down 
meet him.” 

“There’s something else too,” said Miss 
Agatha; “your Aunt Barbara says that 
Purcell’s lodgings have been taken by a man 
whom we must all avoid—a doctor, about 
whom there’s a very awkward story. And 
the worst of it is that his sister, Miss Amy 
Worthington, lives with him, and she, your 
aunt says, is an excellent person and well 
known to her. So, even if she is ill-judged 
in supporting her brother, there can’t be 
exactly a cut. But the brother is to be 
avoided.” 

‘‘ What is he supposed to have done?” 
said Austin. 

“‘T never like to ask about scandals,” said 
Miss Fairford, gravely. ‘ Your aunt’s word 
is enough.” 

“Nick says that he thinks he was at Mr. 
Walton’s school; do you recollect him, 
Austin ?” said Nancy. 

** Yes,” said Austin, “I recollect him.” 

“Well,” said Colonel Fairford, “it is 
much to be regretted that he should have 
come here. I hoped we might have got 
some one better than old Skinner.” 

“© I suppose he had to come somewhere,” 
said Austin. 

‘It would have been better to begin fresh in 
a new country. I do not wish to prejudge 
any one, but until we see what sort of person 
this young man is, I don’t wish any acquaint- 
ance to be formed, Austin.” 

There was a little silence, then Austin 
said : 

“TI don’t think I ought to cut an old 
schoolfellow because he is in disgrace.” 

There was no emphasis in Austin’s 
sombre tones, nor any in his father’s grave 
reply : 

“You ought to be prudent for your own 


to get ready. And 
to Southampton to 
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sake and that of the neighbourhood ” ; while 
Miss Fairford rejoined : 

“It is sometimes necessary for the good 
of society to show one’s opinion. I have 
always thought that Miss Worthington rash 
in the little I have heard of her ways.” 

Austin said nothing about his interview 
of the morning. It was perhaps inevitable 
that there were many things in his life as to 
which he was silent. His father did not 
press him for an answer, and Austin knew 
that he was wondering whether it would be 
wise to make his wish a command. The 
uncles had practically forgotten the past, 
but the father and son never ceased to feel 
its effect on each other. Austin said 
hastily : 

“Has Kit been very bad? Are they 
uneasy ?” 

“ Not now, we hope,” replied Miss Fair- 
ford. ‘It seems he had a fall, his horse 
put its foot in a hole, and before he was 
well of that he got this fever ; but he writes 
cheerfully.” 

“ He always would,” said Austin, gravely. 
He had long ceased to be impulsive and 
confiding, but six years ago he had hardly 
had a thought unshared with Kit—with 
Kit, who was now coming home. 

“ Nancy,” said Hilda, as a move left them 
alone together, “do you remember hearing 
Miss Amy Worthington speak when Aunt 
Barbara took us to that meeting of ladies at 
Winborough. 

“Yes, when Daffodil said she’d follow her 
eyes to the world’s end.” 

“Yes, I remember, but I didn’t see my 
way to agreeing with what she said.” 

“T don’t know ” said Hilda. 

She had a way of beginning sentences and 
then leaving them unfinished. 

Nancy had developed into a handsome, 
spirited young woman, with energy which 
made up by intensity for any want of expan- 
sion. She flung all the force and push of 
her young spirit into the parochial and 
ecclesiastical channels approved by her elders, 
whom she often astonished by the logical out- 
come of their own opinions. 

She found life satisfactory on these lines, 
and, as was thought most proper, contented 
herself with supplementing Miss Fairford’s 
rule in domestic matters. But Nature is all- 
powerful, and no one knew how much the 
young, strong will had its way. She prided 





herself on obeying her father and being com-_ 


panionable to her brother, while the social 
restrictions which would have cost a fray, 
were rendered agreeable to her, as they are 
to many, by the pleasing sense that they 
indicated a special social position. The 
rectory girls had rank and social claims, but 
the peculiar reserve and refinement, character- 
istic of a county family devoted to the best 
ideas in politics, religion and conduct, was 
something more delicate and distinguished 
still. 

She had outrun Hilda on all the lines on 
which the elder woman had once led her, 
outrun or dropped them, for the manufac- 
ture of heroes had not with Nancy survived 
the enthusiasm of early youth. There was, 
she said, too much else to do. 

Lady Barbara Fairford, who was great in 
the world of ecclesiastical and charitable 
societies, declared that it would be too awk- 
ward to take no notice of Miss Worthington, 
but that beyond the needful call, it would be 
very undesirable to visit her at her brother’s 
lodgings, and in pursuance of this not un- 
reasonable arrangement, invited the Ford 
ladies to meet her at tea a few days before 
Captain Fairford’s expected return. Agatha 
did not go. Lady Barbara set the family 
fashions, but Miss Agatha did not always 
follow them. She did not really believe in 
public good works for women, and much 
preferred giving away her own blankets in 
her own hall, to any society whatever. 
Besides she had once heard that Miss 
Worthington had spoken at a meeting that 
had something to do with the rights of 
women, and without inquiry what rights, or 
whether the lady had advocated or opposed 
them, she viewed all her other utterances 
with suspicion. 

Hilda and Nancy went without her to the 
handsome, well-kept rectory, almost as much 
a country-house as their own, and much 
fuller of young people and young life. 
There were three girls there, who did their 
duty as Fairfords and rector’s daughters 
admirably, but nevertheless believed that 
their natural world was among their mother’s 
relations. They gave in to Nancy and 
criticised her among themselves. 

There, on this occasion, was Daffodil 
Villiers, looking smart and up to date, in a 
shilling sailor hat and a print at sixpence a 
yard. Her tall head with its fringe of yellow 
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curls and her long graceful figure caught 
Miss Worthington’s eye first of all as she 
came in with her cordial smile and hearty 
voice, but with the knowledge in her heart 
that her part was not an easy one. 

She was a sociable soul, as many influen- 
tial women are, and for her own sake she 
hoped for friendly relations with all these 
other women. She did not care, indeed, to 
discuss the -misdemeanours of their indivi- 
dual cooks, but she did greatly enjoy discuss- 
ing the wisdom of various measures for the 
benefit of cooks in general; nor to exchange 
local gossip, as women when together are 
supposed to do. But she did like to 
exchange ideas, on Plato or Dante or girls’ 
clubs, over the teapot, as is the manner of 
the modern female bachelor. 

And then neither she nor her brother 
were accustomed to live together, or to live 
with any one but themselves, and Gerald, 
poor fellow, was in no humour for the 
exchange of ideas of any kind; so on all 
accounts the moment was critical. 

Lady Barbara, after due introductions, 
began upon a burning question then agitat- 
ing the Society which united herself and 
Miss Worthington, and they discussed it con 
amore while the younger ladies chimed in. 

Lady Barbara always took things seriously. 
Miss Worthington gave humorous twists to 
the discussion. 

«One has to realise,” she said at length, 
“how it feels to be the object of improving 
efforts. I always try to see things trom 
another point of view.” 

“I’m sure,” said Lady Barbara, “ well- 
meaning young people are always grateful 
for kindness.” 

‘“‘ Well—was one oneself, 7s one, if one 
finds it out ?” 

“Miss Worthington,” said Daffodil, im- 
pulsively, “I believe you could improve a 
girl without her finding it out.” 

“ After that, my dear,” said Miss Worth- 
ington, “I can only hope that you will never 
feel yourself improved by me.” 

Daffodil laughed out, a clear ringing laugh, 
which was one of her characteristics. It was 
very sweet, but rather noticeable. 

‘‘ There’s room,” she said, “I don’t know 
if I should mind it.” 

There was a little pause, and then Amy 
Worthington said slowly and deliberately, 
looking at Lady Barbara : 


81 


“It is kind of you to have invited me. I 
don’t know how far the circumstances of our 
coming here are known ; but my brother and 
I wish to be quite open and above board. 
We have been talking about giving failures a 
fresh start. Well, we are trying to make 
one. We want every one to make all pos- 
sible inquiries into Gerald’s trouble. I am 
convinced that it ought not to make an end 
of his prospects for ever. But itis a terrible 
drawback for him.” 

She rose as she spoke, and went on: 
* Then, Lady Barbara, we shall count on you 
for the 29th, that will be very kind. Good- 
bye, now.” 

Her large bright eyes were full both of 
appeal and resolution, and Lady Barbara 
smiled, and pressed her hand, saying some- 
thing about a “good sister,” which com- 
mitted her to nothing. 

“She had better have let it alone,” she 
said, as the door closed on the good sister. 

“TI think—TI think,” said Hilda, suddenly, 
* that she really believes that her brother is 
innocent.” 

‘IT am sure she does,” said Daffodil. 

** My dear,” said Lady Barbara, “it’s im- 
possible tosay. She ought not to introduce 
the subject.” 

“‘T never find talking makes much differ- 
ence to girls,” said Nancy, “JZ should never 
be converted by another person.” 

“It’s a very difficult thing to be con- 
verted,” said Daffodil, after an odd look at 
the speaker. 

“I don’t think it’s often desirable,” said 
Nancy as she took leave. 


CHAPTER IX 


DAFFODIL 


Miss Wortuincton walked home by herself 
with a failing heart. 

“Faith can remove mountains,” she 
thought sadly, “and I’ve always believed 
that knowing that a thing was right went 
far to make it possible. But I’m of little 
faith. Was I right in speaking?” 

Suddenly Daffodil’s slim light figure came 
down a field-path into the lane by her side. 
She said rather abruptly: 

“T’ve always wanted to know you, Miss 
Worthington, since I heard you speak at 
Winborough. Mother and I are coming to 
call.” 
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“T shall be very glad to see you. Let 
me see; you are not a Miss Fairford, I 
think ?” 

“No, I am Daffodil Villiers. We live at 
Pretty Peep. I’m a sort of cousin of the 
Fairfords. I teach Latin grammar at a little 
boys’ school in Bishopsford. I’m a mix- 
ture.” 

“T see,” said Miss Worthington, struck 
by the brilliance of the girl’s appearance—she 
could think of no other epithet—and by a 
certain daring in her tone. 

“T’m a girl, said Daffodil, “and you go 
in for girls, don’t you?” 

“ Yes—I’ve a turn for girls,” said Miss 
Worthington, composedly. “TI like them.” 

“TJ thought I’d let you know that I’m 
ready to hand,” said Daffodil, smiling, and 
turning off as their ways parted. 

“ Now, has that girl any stuff in her?” 
thought Miss Worthington, “or does she 
pose for effect ?” 

This was a question often asked about 
Daffodil Villiers. She certainly produced 
an effect. Her appearance, to begin with, 
though not above criticism, was effective. 
Her hair, her height, her way of dress was 
effective, so was her clear distinct voice, and 
her self-possession. Then, as Nancy put it, 
Daff had always something going on. When 
she went to classes of any kind, she got into 
relations with her teachers; when she took 
up any sort of good work—Ford Regis had 
few unoccupied spheres, but she went in for 
some of the newer and more sensational forms 
of benevolence, such as teaching, wood- 
carving, or musical drill in Bishop’s Ford— 
when she took up anything of the sort, there 
was sure to be some pupil who attached him 
or herself violently to Daffodil, and needed 
all sorts of unlikely helps. Daffodil’s pro- 
tégés always wanted to learn Greek, or to be 
got into some hospital for unusual complaints, 
or to be rescued from exceptionally cruel 
relatives. And somehow Daffodil managed 
to get for them what they wanted. She 
didn’t care whom she worried, or how much 
trouble she took; she managed her anoma- 
lous position perfectly, simply because she 
did not mind it a bit, took all the advan- 
tages of her Fairford connections, and taught 
the little boys for her extra pocket-money 
quite happily. Then, wherever she went 
she could pay her shot, for she could act 
and sing and invent entertainments, quite 


well enough to be effective. And last, but 
not least, in the last five years, while only 
one marriage and one rather humdrum 
engagement had occurred among all the 
eight Miss Fairfords, Miss Villiers had had, 
it was well known, three offers, and had 
once, at seventeen, been engaged for three 
weeks, and was intimate in the way of 
friendship and comradeship with most of 
the very few young men in the place. She 
and her mother were perfectly happy 
together, and enjoyed life immensely, 
admired each other, and contributed to 
each other’s satisfaction. 

The various cousins did not altogether 
approve of her, and yet it was Daff who 
knew that Mary at the Rectory meant to be 
a hospital nurse as soon as her parents 
thought her old enough, and had been told 
by Grace, the eldest Bishop’s Ford girl, of 
that officer, whom she had met, on “¢hat 
visit, and who had never been mentioned at 
home. Nancy never had anything to tell, 
and Hilda had a curious shrinking from the 
vitality of this vigorous girl. 

It was one of the standing terrors of the 
Fairford circle that “one of the boys” 
would want to marry Daffodil. However 
that might be, it did not appear that she 
wanted to marry any of them. 

Daffodil was thus accustomed to secrets. 
That one secret of which she had become 
possessed by no effort of her own, might 
well have been crowded out of her memory. 
Certainly, it had been faithfully kept. 

She went home now with a characteristic 
step, which had a curious lightsome spring 
in it, and darted in on her mother, just as 
the long lights and shadows were falling on 
the tiny lawn of Pretty Peep, and the dusk 
of the summer evening was beginning to fall. 

“ Mimsey!” she cried, “I’ve fallen in 
love with Miss Worthington, and I mean to 
know her well; you are to go and call, and 
you are to tolerate the wicked doctor, and 
ask him to tea.” 

“My dear Daff,” said Mrs. Villiers, “ for 
once I agree with all the cousins, and I 
don’t think a wicked doctor has any busi- 
ness in respectable families.” 

“Oh! but, perhaps he isn’t wicked, only 
unfortunate.” 

“ Then I think his,acquaintance.would be 
still less desirable for young ladies,” said 
Mrs. Villiers, demurely. 
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“ Mother!” said Daffodil, “do you 
imagine that when one knows and has to 
meet all sorts of people in all sorts of ways, 
one more or less would matter in that 
way ?” 

“T know that you’re a wilful puss, but I 
must see this man before I promise any- 
thing.” 

“Yes; then I'll tell you what to think of 
him,” said Daffodil, saucily. 

‘“‘ My dear, I don’t trouble myself to think 
much about people; I take them as they 
come. I’m not ‘tearing like’ after inti- 
macies, as your schoolboy said about treats.” 

“No,” said Daffodil, with rather an odd 
look. Mrs. Villiers, like her daughter, ‘ got 
on” with every one, and she had something 
of the same kind of attraction; but she 
always held herself and her friends in hand, 
and as with Hilda long ago, never would 
involve herself in anything that gave trouble. 

She had solved the difficulty of dealing 
with her daughter by letting her alone—and, 
as might be expected, the call on Miss 
Worthington at once took place. Her 
brother was not asked to tea, though intro- 
ductions passed, and indeed, the good 
people of Ford Regis, with their rector at 
their head, did notice him distantly. They 
would have been very sorry to misjudge 
him, and they knew that he was possibly 
only a much injured man. Only until they 
knew whether he was certainly so, they did 
not wish him to be intimate with their sons 
and daughters. The poor, sore-hearted fellow 
was a little inclined to throw back in their 
teeth attentions offered with this very natural 
stiffness, but Amy felt that she had not been 
mistaken in the kindness of her world. 

It will not, however, surprise any one, 
that a variety of little assistant fates, seemed 
to work so as to throw Daffodil and Miss 
Worthington together, nor that a sudden 
shower found the girl paying a call soon 
after the rectory tea-party, and obliged her 
to stay to tea, and make those delightful 
discoveries of common subjects of interest, 
which are found by examining the backs of 
a new acquaintance’s books and observing 
the odds and ends that adorn her sitting- 
room. 

While the kettle boiled, they fell into 
discussion on the “novel with a purpose,” 
then agitating society, and after a little 
fencing to find out, as Daffodil said after- 


wards, what they might talk of, were soon 
face to face with its problems. 

The girl talked fast and freely, partly with 
the gaité du ceur of youth which finds 
decision easy, partly with the wistful some- 
thing in eye and voice which shows that 
while the old decide, the young have to live 
out the decisions ; and partly, too, with that 
power of dealing with new thoughts that 
belongs to minds that are new also. 

Miss Worthington listened, and made 
remarks at intervals, of which Daffodil appre- 
ciated the force. 

“T like to discuss,” said Daffodil, ‘and 
we don’t discuss much in Ford Regis. We 
say if we think a book is nice, and if it is 
not quite nice we don’t talk any more 
about it. And it is nice when it tells us 
nothing we did not know before. Mrs. 
Chris Fairford —cousin Christopher, you 
know, is a solicitor—said once that she liked 
one of the curates because he never preached 
anything a child of four could not under- 
stand. So no one could dislike his ser- 
mons. Don’t you think women would 
preach delightful sermons, Miss Worthing- 
ton?” 

“We can mostly find some sort of pulpit, 
if we’re genuine and have really got some- 
thing to say,” said Miss Worthington. 

“ Being genuine isn’t the same thing as 
being consistent, is it?” said Daffodil, and 
Miss Worthington felt that a genuine utter- 
ance was coming. 

It was checked, however, for the opening 
door suddenly admitted her brother and 
Austin Fairford. 

“You'll get tired of seeing me, Miss 
Worthington,” said the latter, before he 
caught sight of Daffodil, which he did with 
a perceptible start. She knew quite well, as 
she smiled a greeting, that no one at Ford 
knew that Austin was giving Miss Worth- 
ington a chance to be tired of his company. 

The “ wicked doctor” also looked startled 
as the firelight flashed on Daffodil’s sunny hair 


.as she sat in the corner. 


He was introduced, and began to talk 
about the pleasures of a fire in September, 
coolly and without any apparent conscious- 
ness, while Austin was a little silent. 

Daffodil, with that lively spirit of opposi- 
tion natural to her years and temperament, 
had been a little inclined to make a hero of 
the man with a story, the falsely suspected 
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brother of so faithful a sister. But, as the 
idle talk went on, he did not please her. 
She felt no impulse to take his part, and 
presently she stood up to go. 

“ T’ll walk through the wood with you, if 
you are going, Daffodil,” said Austin. 

“Do,” she said, adding to Miss Worth- 
ington, “I shall come again and finish our 
discussion.” 

“Ts that a case?” said Gerald after 
showing them out. 

“T don’t know. They are cousins.” 

“He is going to make her promise not to 
tell of his visit to the abodes of vice.” 

“Gerald; I won’t have that said of my 
house even in joke!” 

“You'll find there are people here who’ll 
say it in earnest,” said Gerald, bitterly. 

Meanwhile Austin and Daffodil walked 
through the wood together. 

They were friends in a way, and Austin, 
he knew not why, had a certain sense of an 
understanding between them. 

“ Daffodil,” he said presently, “ I’m going 
to know Worthington, as you see.” 

“ And I’m going to know his sister,” she 
answered. 

“That’s all square, I suppose,” he an- 
swered. ‘ And of course distant politeness 
is all right for ladies if a man’s record is 
queer. But, as I must be in and out here, 
I can’t insult him by half measures.” 

“TI suppose you think he didn’t do it,” 
said Daffodil. 

“What, poison the old lady? Certainly 
not. In the first place she would have died 
soon enough anyhow. But I daresay it was 
his own fault that he got into the mess. 
Very likely he had an eye to the main 
chance. It isn’t saints and heroes who get 
hard measure in real life for the most part— 
but poor sinners, who deserve much—and 
get more. He’s a clever man and knows 
his trade, as the people here are finding 
out. I shan’t turn the cold shoulder on 
him.” 


“ Well,” said Daffodil, mischievously, “ you - 


are quite welcome to tell cousin Agatha that 
I went to tea at the Hole, but I guess I’d 
better not say that you did.” 

Austin’s mobile face took its blackest 
look. 

“ Austin, I mean nothing. You know 
we have often made a little fun of cousin 
Agatha’s restrictions. Of course what you 


do is not a bit my business or cousin - 


Agatha’s either. 

He was silent for a minute, and then said 
slowly and reluctantly : 

*“T had much rather there was no fuss. 
But I shall take my own way anyhow in 
this matter.” 

“JT should,” she answered, “and fusses 
are always a mistake.” 

She had too much tact to make him a 
promise; but he knew that the “fuss” 
would not come through her agency. 

When their ways parted, she stood for a 
moment and looked after him. 

Words, thoughts, even feelings, veil the 
inmost self as thickly as reticent silence. 


CHAPTER X 


KIT 


*Wuere’s old Tosty? When’s he coming 
up? Didn’t you say he was at home?” 

So spoke Kit Fairford on the day after 
his return home, as he sat in the drawing- 
room of Ford Regis Rectory, with father, 
mother, sisters, such brothers as were at 
home, and such dogs as had survived his six 
years’ absence, all gathered about him and 
rejoicing in his return. 

He was a true Fairford, tall and large- 
framed, with large, handsome features and 
the auburn colouring ‘of the family in its 
fairer tints. Just nowhe was thin and looked 
woefully out of health, but that was all to be 
set right by English air and home comforts, 
and only gave his family another excuse for 
making much of him. 

‘‘ He never writes,” Kit went on; “but 
I don’t know that I’m much of a hand at 
that myself, and—ah!” 

A figure stood in the open window, the 
sudden recognition of which brought more 
sense of his long absence to Kit Fairford’s 
mind than the growth of his sisters, or the 
slight increase of grey hairs or of portliness 
in his handsome, happy parents. 

Austin stood still for a moment, and his 
face was still too. He was pale, and the 


sombre look of his eyes was more marked 
than ever as he came forward and took the 
eagerly offered hands. 

“ Well, Kit!” he said. 

“ Well, Tosty, old boy, here I am! All 
that’s left of me and glad enough to be at 
home, and see you all. But I say—I don’t 
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think I should have known you. Js it 
Tosty ?” 

“ Yes,” said Austin. 

He sat down near the great chair in 
which his cousin was sitting. He was glad to 
sit down, and he had difficulty in speaking. 
He was not naturally reticent, and the im- 
pulse to some sort of self-expression was 
almost ungovernable. When in two minutes 
the moment of crisis was over, and he could 
see and hear and speak again, he knew that 
almost any mad outbreak had been possible 
to him. Kit, however, thought it natural 
enough that soft-hearted old Tosty was a 
little upset at seeing him changed by his 
illness, and said cheerfully : 

“I’m going to pick upas soon as possible. 
How’s uncle Nicholas, and Nancy?” 

“ Very well; they’re coming up by-and-by 
to see you.” 

“ And so you’ve taken to the line of the 
English gentleman? Turnips and mangolds, 
eh, Tosty? Ride to hounds, and build 
model cottages, and prosecute poachers ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said one of Kit’s 
brothers. ‘ Austin never knows when a 
man’s on the wrong side of the hedge. 
Lets the place go to rack and ruin. I wish 
I had his chances.” 

“There'll be some pheasants if you can 
hit ’em, Nick,” said Austin; “but you know 
my father won’t have big shoots.” 

“‘ No,” said the rector rather sententiously, 
“‘T like manly sport as well as anyone. I'll 
take out a gun once more, and have a day 
with Kit, but your grandfather would never 
have shut poor people out of his woods, and 
sent them three miles round to their work ; 
and I’m glad my brother isn’t to be over- 
persuaded by you young men.” 

“‘ Well,” said Kit, “we haven’t yet begun 
to breed tigers in India. When we do, I 
suppose the philanthropists will be down 
on us.” 

“The ladies won’t let you,” said Nick, 
while the girls chimed in: 

“We've a lady here now who goes in 
for the franchise. You'll see her soon, 
Kit?” 

“‘ Daffodil goes in for it.” 

“Oh, Daffodil—she’d go in for anything, 
just for fun.” 

“Well, Dr. Worthington has cured Tom 
Harris’s leg, if he is a villain.” 

“ Austin! some one saw you taking a 


walk on Sunday with Dr. Worthington, and 
smoking !” 
“Yes, I smoke with the villain, now and 


again.” 
“T’m bewildered with villains and Daffo- 
dils and advanced women,” said Kit. 


“They’ve no business in old Ford; never 
used to grow here.” 

There was a great deal more disconnected 
chatter, but Austin was nearly silent, and 
when he went away felt as if without such 
protection he could never bear to see Kit. 
What could he say? Nevertheless, old 
habit and affection on both sides proved 
stronger than any inward shrinking. Kit 
suffered a good deal from returns of the 
fever, and from the original accident. The 
doctors ordered rest, and were not very 
definite in their promises of amendment. 

He needed companionship, and Austin had 
only too much leisure. The morbid con- 
sciousness lessened, Kit was the same as 
ever, and Austin found his old self again. 
Kit was a simple and straightforward person, 
who began where he left off. His own life 
was as fair and square as a life could be. 
There were times when Austin’s soul cowered 
before him, and other times when he re- 
sented Kit’s certainty that a fellow could 
keep straight if he chose. Kit believed in 
his country and his profession, and his 
family. He thought British rule an arrange- 
ment made by a merciful Providence for the 
benefit of India, and the British army the 
finest possible school for character. 

There was not a grumble in him. When 
he was pitied for being laid by probably for 
many months, he answered : 

“Not a bit of it; why should I expect 
exceptional luck. I’ve had as much as most 
fellows. All’s fair.” 

There was merit in this philosophy, for 
Austin in moments of confidence soon 
learned that Kit had had hopes which his 
illness had indefinitely postponed. He was 
in love, his courtship was hopefully advanc- 
ing, all external circumstances were favour- 
able; but the decisive answer had not been 
spoken, and till he knew how far recovery 
was certain, he was too scrupulous to ask 
for it. He believed that she liked him, that 
she would have listened to him; but no 
doubt it was well that she was free. ~He 
told it all so simply that Austin had to 
think the matter over before he felt that the 
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situation was a sad one. Kit did not wish 
his parents to hear of it, it would only worry 
them, but he was glad Austin knew. He 
must keep the secret. 

“You were rather a sieve, old boy, once,” 
Kit said, “ but I suppose you have learned 
to keep a secret by this time.” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“We aren’t given to secrets among our- 
selves,” said Kit, “but this would only 
worry the dear old pater.” 

Then Austin felt with what uncommon 
loyalty Ais secret had been kept ; Kit did not 
know that there was one. No hint, no 
glance had betrayed the nephew to the son. 
Why, then, could not Austin himself rest 
satisfied with silence ? 

Kit duly accepted Mrs. Villiers and 
Daffodil as part of the cousinhood, but the 
latter, he said, wanted repose. Austin said 
nothing about his friend “the villain” to 
Kit ; the one belonged to the upper, the other 
to the under side of life. He continued, 
however, silently and pertinaciously, to do 
what he could to show fellowship with 
Worthington, and probably the hand he 
held out did just make the latter’s position 
bearable. 

Gerald eased the weight by making bitter 
game of the situation, by laying bare to the 
bone the hesitating kindness that was shown 
to him. 

** People behave so well to me,” he said, 
one afternoon, when he and Austin were 
standing smoking by the gate of the Hole 
together. ‘ They give me nothing to com- 
plain of. However I turn out, they will 
have nothing to reproach themselves with. 
It is the consummate art of good con- 
duct.” 

“JT think they want to be kind,” said 
Austin, gruffly. 

“They do. They want to be kind,” re- 
turned Worthington, in a dry, level tone. 
‘Then he smiled and said, “ you don’t.” 

“1?” said Austin, with a shrug. “ Hallo, 
there’s Kit driving his mousetrap.” 

Captain Fairford, who was not allowed to 
walk much, or to ride, had insisted on an 
independent means of locomotion. He had 
promoted the “governess cart” of school- 
room days and its contemporary pony, from 
merely trotting with baggage to and from the 
station, fetching the clothes home from the 
wash, and other humble services, to taking 





him out for what he called a stroll, and he 
maintained that a man ought to be able to 
go for a stroll by himself, without even a 
sister, when sisters had work and play on 
hand, and that he and Stubbs could take 
care of each other. 

“Pony looks like the mouse before 
Cinderella’s godmother changed it,” said 
Worthington, looking up the bank at the 
rough woodland road, some twenty feet 
above the Hole garden. 

“Stubbs? He has the outline of the 
elephant in Noah’s ark,” said Austin. “ He’s 
an  institution—Hallo! I say, what’s 
up ? ” 

For either Stubbs stumbled, or the edge 
of the road gave way, there was a jerk and 
an overturn, and the two young men rushed 
up the bank, to find the cart half over the 
edge, and Kit sitting on the ground. 

“ Tosty, by all that’s lucky, look after 
Stubbs.” 

“ Hang Stubbs! Kit, are you hurt?” 

** No—shaken about a bit. But if I’ve 
broke the knees of that precious beast 

”? 7 

“The pony’s sound, Captain Fairford, 
but not so the cart,” said Worthington. 
** Here’s a wheel off!” 

“It’s my weight,” said Kit, as Austin 
helped him to his feet. 

“You must come in and wait for a con- 
veyance,” said the doctor. 

So it came about that the doctor was 
master of the situation, for Kit was shaken 
and faint, Austin frightened, and too thank- 
ful for skilful help to feel surprised to 
find himself and his cousin sociably estab- 
lised in the Worthington’s sitting-room, 
while Stubbs was consoled by some corn in 
the stable, and the farm boy went to fetch a 
conveyance from Ford. 

Miss Worthington was out, and Gerald 
was too much occupied with his guest’s con- 
dition to think about himself. He made 
him lie down, administered remedies, and 
watched him intently. 

“I hope you’ve sent for the omnibus, 
Tosty,” said Kit, recovering, “ that we may 
take Stubbs home inside; I daren’t appear 
without him.” 

** T hope you'll leave off going out with a 
rat in a rattle trap,” said Austin. ‘ What 
would you have done if you had been 
pitched out half a mile ahead ?” 
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“Sat there till you came up with me, I 
suppose. It was no end of lucky that you 
found me. Indian fevers play the deuce 
with one, Dr. Worthington, as no doubt you 
know. I had a fall too, to begin with.” 

“They do,” said Worthington, “I 
wouldn’t risk any more falls, I think, till the 
effects of that one are over. Don’t move, 
pray, you had better rest. I’m going to 
give you some coffee, my sister keeps it 
brewed on a plan of her own. I'll ask for 
some hot water.” 

His manner had grown a little more 
distant, but Kit said : 

«Thanks, I should like it. I believe we 
were two or three terms together at Wal- 
ton’s, weren’t we? Good old times we had 
there, on the whole.” 

Gerald took up the cue. He dropped 
his professional manner for an easy tone, 
and they recalled old schoolfellows while the 
coffee was prepared and Austin wondered 
what each thought of the other. Would 
Worthington say that Kit was “ behaving 
beautifully.” He certainly was. As they 
talked they did not hear the sound of an 
arrival, till Mrs. Purcell’s maid opened the 
door and said, composedly : 

“Miss Hilda, sir,” and a slight figure 
stood in the doorway, hesitating whether to 
advance. 

“Cousin Hilda!” exclaimed the two 
Fairfords at once, in amazement. 

“Oh! Kit,” said Hilda, nervously, “I 
didn’t know what had happened to you. 
No one else was at home, and I thought I 
ought—I did not know Austin—That is, it 
seemed so unkind not to come P 

“Tt was awfully kind of you, cousin 
Hilda,” said Kit, pulling himself up. 
«¢ Stubbs and I are both safe, Dr. Worthing- 
ton has been most kind.” 

“We are very much indebted to him,” 
said Hilda, in a tone which united the con- 
-descension of a grandmother with the timidity 
of a girl, and, as Worthington bowed, Austin 
said : 

“IT think you have not met Miss Hilda 
Fairford.” Another bow, and Kit said : 

“I think I had better get back. They'll 
expect me. Ah, thanks, Tosty—my side’s 
a bit stiff still. Shall I drive you, Hilda, who 
is with you?” 

Hilda demurred, she would walk; but 
Miss Worthington, returning from her 





ramble, gave her a frank greeting, and 
begged her to stay and finish the coffee. 

“Qh, no,” said Hilda; “no, I don’t 
think———”__ But she stayed. 

The doctor helped Kit into the pony- 
carriage which Hilda had brought, and 
admonished Austin to take care that he got 
no chill, looked after them for a minute or 
two as they drove away, then, after a few 
words to explain the incident to his sister 
and Miss Fairford, went off and left the 
ladies to their coffee. 

When he came back Amy was alone. 

“ Well, how did you get on with cousin 
Hilda ? he said. 

‘“‘ Very well; she interests me.” 

“She looked exactly as if she was going 
to jump into a lion’s den, for conscience’ 
sake,” said Gerald, standing with his back to 
the fire, and speaking as if the little excite- 
ment had enlivened him. 

“Kit Fairford is just the same as when 
he was cock of the games at Walton’s. 
Shouldn’t think he’d changed a friend or 
an idea since. Good sort in his way. Good 
boy then and good boy now. That’s some 
folk’s luck.” 

“Was he hurt ?” 

“No; but I should say there’s a good 
deal amiss.” 

“ Ah, that’s sad. They all seem fond of 
him.” 

“Yes. Tosty worships him. I don’t 
make Tosty out at all. I haven’t fathomed 
him; Kit no doubt is his good angel, my 
adversary.” 

“ T wonder,” said Miss Worthington, com- 
posedly—* I wonder, Gerald, that you’re not 
ashamed to talk like the villain in a melo- 
drama. Angels and adversaries! I never 
heard such nonsense.” 

‘You'll see we shall contend for the soul 
of Tosty,” said Gerald, perhaps to provoke 
her. 

“Do you know, it strikes me that in the 
long run Austin Fairford will manage his 
own soul for himself.” 

*“ Do you think so?” said Gerald, with 
some respect for her opinion. ‘“ The Fair- 
ford yoke seems heavy.” 

“Yes, but he is a Fairford I suppose ; 
strong to bind is strong to break if needful.” 

“ That’s so,” said the doctor ; “ you’re a 
clever woman, Amy. We'll watch the re- 
sult.” 





LABOUR AND LABOURERS 


By THE Rev. PreBenDARY HARRY JONES, M.A. 


HERE is perhaps nothing in 
the sentiment and use of 
which more change has come 
to pass within the last few 
years than Labour. It is 
A difficult to realise the pro- 
spective significance of the fact that not till 
1807 did the British Parliament, after long de- 
bate, agree to abolish “trade” in slaves, and 
then waited twenty-six years before forbid- 
ding them to be counted as property in our 
colonies. It was in 1848 that the French 
Legislature passed an Act of Emancipation. 
In 1861 the then Tsar of Russia declared 
that serfs were to be free, and at last, in 
1869, the blot of slavery was wiped off the 
United States of America. 

Governments are, indeed, now keenly ex- 
ercised about its suppression elsewhere, but, 
not to mention other national acts of manu- 
mission, it was not till within a comparatively 
short period, during the present century, that 
leading civilised Christian nations came to a 
new mind about the right nature of manual 
labour. Millions of Christian men and 
women, within the memory of many now 
living, placidly accepted slavery as a legitimate 
institution, though some 1800 years had 
passed since the liberty of Christ was pro- 
claimed. Labour has now taken a place 





among those callings which are followed by 
freemen who have a voice in the govern- 
ment of the country. The introduction of 
machinery, which some look upon as giving 
relief to the bone and muscle of the worker, 
was brought about in the interest of the 
master not of the man, who, so far as his 
own exertion and comfort are considered, 
might prefer the flail, wielded under shelter 
and providing employment through long 
winter days, to the iron-thresher, able in 
a few hours to dispose of a stack which 
once would have given work for a month 
to labourers on a farm. No doubt more 
welcome wages are earned by artificers who 
make machines, and it is often cheaper for 
the farmer to use them rather than those 
made of flesh and blood; but the drill, 
elevator, steam plough, and engine-driven 
chaff-cutter have so changed the nature of 
manual agricultural operations as to lessen, 
rather than relieve, the work of the peasant 
who lives by the labour of his hands. It is 
rank heresy to say so, since the advance of 
civilisation involves an extended use of 
mechanical appliances ; still, many a simple 
tiller of the soil is left in the lurch by his 
iron rivals, and this is one of the causes 
which lead to his deplored migration from 
the country to the town. Let us hope that 






































his newly-granted local civic rights will set 
up a fresh action of wholesome intelligence, 
independence, and conscious responsibility 
in his class, and that the Parish Council will 
strengthen his interest in and ties to his rural 


home. Thus the legislative change in the 


nature of manual labour may happily bring 
XXIV—7 


about one in the condition of the labourer 
himself. 

Let us look at that matter more directly. 
There are many, townsmen especially, who 
have formed far too low an estimate of the 
agricultural labourer’s intelligence. In the 
first place he knows his business, and that 
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is by no means 
so simple as 
some fancy it 
to be. When 
people talk 
rightly about 
the need of 
extended tech- 
nical educa- 
tion, they often 
forget that it 
has long been 
enjoyed by the 
peasant, whose 
teaching is in 
the field and 
farmyard as 
well as the class-room, and the result is that he 
learns a craft of which the sharp town quill- 
driver, who passes the Seventh Standard, 
often finds himself woefully ignorant when 
he has to face the world, and can only join 
the inky crowd which thrusts other clerks 
from off their stools. The peasant learns a 
handicraft, and it may be remarked in passing 
that those who remain on the soil have shown 
notable readiness in adapting themselves to 
the use of mechanical appliances, thereby 
revealing a reserve of intelligence, promising 
well for their further appreciation of changes 
in their state. Anyhow, as a rule, the field 
worker knows his business—in many respects 
an exacting and complicated one, requiring 
trained skill and wits for its discharge. One 
wonders at the philanthropical ignorance of 
those who fancy that a solution of the 
“unemployed” problem may 
be found in sending town 
waifs and strays to work on 
a farm. They are generally 
worse than useless there, and, 
at the best, have to begin 
learning as adults that which 
the peasant was taught in his 
youth, and can very seldom 
be learnt later in life. 

Again, there is a provision 
for, and an assurance of, his 
honest solidity (very different 
to rustic stolidness with which it is too 
often confounded) in the fact that a pea- 
sant lives and works in the presence of, and 
in direct contact with, Nature, which is never 
deceived. He deals, at first hand, with 
the eternal powers of the Lord. You may 





adulterate food, you may play tricks with 
milk and flour, but you cannot. impose upon 
a field or scamp a crop of turnips, and then 
hope to escape detection. The man who 
puts bad work into the building of a ship 
may seldom be found out. Distant fire or 
storm may hide his wickedness from human 
eyes, and all witnesses to his deceit be 
silenced for ever. But badly mown meadows 
immediately reveal faultiness in the handling 
of a scythe, and springing seed bears testimony 
against a careless sower. There is no getting 
away from the silent evidence of God’s earth 
which has been ill-used. In dealing with 
this, retribution is evident and inevitable. 
It may be said that the master is more to 
be blamed than the man when soil has 
been starved, or cattle become cruelly lean. 
Nevertheless, the man’s eyes are ever open 
to the Nemesis of Nature, and he is always 
face to face with the way in which mother 
earth replies to her treatment. Even when 
he has been sedulous and skilful in the 
performance of his deputed duty no one 
is more ready, from prolonged experience, 
to pass judgment on a farmer’s defective 
handling of the land on which the labourer 
works. ‘There is no sharper critic than the 
peasant who knows his business, and gives 
sentence on colleague and employer with 
impartial severity. He has an open sneer 
for the blunderer who fills a muck cart 
from the wrong side, or ties a sheaf of 
corn so loosely that it comes to pieces when 
lifted by the pitchfork. At any rate, he is 
brought into daily touch with “a law which 





cannot be broken,” except at the risk of a 
penalty which is both damaging and certain. 
This creates in the peasant a virtual readiness 
of perception and honest certitude of judg- 
ment (since all the matters and their results 
he is involved in are set before his eyes), 
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which go far towards making him a trust- 
worthy citizen, one who learns to value 
mere promises at their true worth, and place 
confidence 
in facts 
which can- 
not be dis- 
puted. 

I have 
been look-. 
ing chiefly 
at the con- 
dition and 
attitude of 
the agri- 
cultural 
labourer 
since he 
has_ been 
lately most 
brought to the front and invested with fresh 
civic responsibilities. Many speculate with 
special interest on the action of men whose 
feet are somewhat suddenly placed upon a 
rung of the political ladder, and I have tried 
to express my belief that, for the reasons I have 
mentioned, the peasant will prove to be a still 
more trustworthy factor in the national body. 
Though he may take “short views,” and hardly 
realise as yet the far-reaching interests of a 
nation which spreads branches over the world 
and is in vital communion with its manifold 
people, the mere fact of his being associated 
with, and called upon to exercise, some local 
authority must tend to make him apprehend 
or respect the responsibility of all govern- 
ment, and the intricacies of exacting law. 

Meanwhile, there is much in the state of 
the hand worker generally, man or woman, 
in town and country, ashore and afloat, which 
might well lead all better to apprehend, and 
sympathise with him or her in respect to 
the unavoidable demands still made upon 
the manual labourer. The old Arab question 
“If Iam master and thou art master, who 
shall drive the asses?” can never virtually 
have but one answer, but many grades of 
severity survive in the various replies it has 
received. Ladies first, please. The employ- 
ment of women has come before society in 
a double shape—.e., as restrictive and ex- 
panded. The legislature has rightly enough 
denounced the unseemly toil to which they 
have been exposed, especially in mines and 
manufactories. Many, indeed, would have 





them desist from all field labour that they 
may give their minds more to the cottage 
and the baby, though it by no means follows 
that some active outdoor exercise, say with 
the rake or fork in the hay-field, might not 
be well for a mother as well as for a maiden. 
Still, open-air farm work is more and more 
felt to be unsuitable for women, though 
some preach an equality of sexes. In what 
I now say I do not refer to their admission 
into the liberal professions, but it is mainly 
in virtue of this dual doctrine that many 
women and their friends plead for an exten- 
sion of their employment, together with an 
exercise of masculine rights in doing much 
work that men have monopolised, and com- 
bining to protect themselves or advance their 
position by unions and leagues. Much of 
this desired business cannot be strictly called 
“Jabour,” though it employs the hands of 
the telegraphist, type-writer, and office clerk. 
But there are forms of female toil, branded 
in the “Song of the Shirt,” which may not 
be passed by in considering the position of 
the labourer. And no enfranchisement and 
uplifting of the class to which workwomen 
belong can be said to have produced its 
legitimate results, while masses of them are 
subject to ill-paid drudgery which prohibits 
the due discharge of such duties as are 
needed to make “home” a reality. Whether 
this would be amended by female suffrage 
is under dispute, but surely that of men is 
half-barren while a state of things survives 
which taints and disgraces a section of 
Christian society. When man poses as a 
guardian of the weaker sex, but does not 
welcome its repre- 
sentatives at the 
poll, he cannot be 
said to protect it 
unless he uses his 
official powers to 
lift its members 
out of the toilsome 
misery in which 
many women re- 
main. It is not 
enough for an in- 
dividual to be the 
good husband of a 
contented wife. 
He is under cor- 
porate, as well as 
personal, obliga- 
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tion, and an improved civic state of the 
labourer, agricultural and mechanical, surely 
demands fresh legislative care on his part for 
the partners of man’s life. We shall see 
whether this is included among his political 
and social requirements. I will not here 
dwell upon the need of religious education 
in the Board Schools of the land, based 
upon the reading of the Bible and simple 
Christian teaching. That has been promi- 
nently discussed in late days. May those 
never come in which the Book of Books fails 
to find a leading place among such as are 
opened to the workman’s child, but I cannot 
look into his condition as a weekly earner of 
wages by the labour of his hands on the 
farm, or in street and factory, without a word 
about the nature of the secular instructive 
education he receives, and which is supposed 
to suit the needs of a rustic and city dweller 
alike. Of course the three R’s are a bunch 
of keys to all, and unlock many doors of 
knowledge and intercommunication, but while 
the scholastic training of the country child is 
supplemented by his daily surroundings and 
familiarity with the calling of his elders, who 
talk of it by the fireside ; while it is followed 
by the “continuation school” of the field, 
so that every rural scholar becomes virtually 
an apprentice to a business, the time-table 
of the sharp townsboy exposes him to the 
immediate temptation (seldom felt by his 
village cousin) to confuse quickness in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic with a “craft.” 
He leaves school with very small notions 
about the use of his hands, except as the 
holders of a pen, and thus, far too often, 
thinks he has found a seat for life when he 
has perched himself upon a stool in an 
office. I know that the cry has been raised 
for technical education in connection with 
scholastic instruction, and even a ha’porth of 
handiwork is better than none along with 
an intolerable amount of grammar, but the 
scene in the carpentering and tinkering class- 
room is often too much like a game with a 
box of tools. As the village lad, though still 
inking his fingers at the desk, sees every day 


ploughs in the furrow, sheep in the fold or 
cattle in the pasture, and comes to know 
the look and smell of the field, would it ever 
be possible for his town fellow to be put 
into closer touch with the procedure of a 
factory or workshop than he can get through 
an interpolated lesson by a mechanic under 
the roof of a school? I leave the question 
unanswered. Kind deans and canons take 
inquiring eyes and ears round Westminster 
Abbey, but did any one ever conduct a 
party of intelligent boys from a board or 
national school through Maudsley’s factories 
or Doulton’s pottery works on the other side 
of the river, and so let them, if only for a 
little while, at least breathe the genuine 
atmosphere of technical instruction? Ver- 
bum sap. It is a good thing for a child 
to see (though at a wide historical distance) 
something of Edward the Confessor, but it 
would be well also to show him, at close 
hand and in operation, more of the mighty 
mechanical works and processes which dis- 
tinguish England. This might help to kindle 
and quicken any latent appetite and aptitude 
he might have for a craftsman’s career, and 
perhaps whet his attention to the small, 
though not necessarily insignificant, technical 
lessons given at his school. Anyhow, the 
grandeur and intelligent direction of great 
creative forces might check a disposition 
tempted to content itself with the automatic 
handling of a pen. 

Our subject is engrossing and inexhaustible. 
But I must not leave it without asking my 
readers to remember that when all is said 
and done to raise the condition of the manual 
labourer, if two ride a horse one must sit 
behind. And the back seat of the workman 
is seldom stuffed. Think, reader, on dark 
winter mornings when you are snug in bed, 
and the cold rain is swishing against your 
window, of those who are tramping to their 
work along the shining pavement, or down 
the muddy lane, and never let the flavour of 
this your thought be forgotten when you set 
yourself to reflect upon or talk about “Labour 


~ and the Labourer.” 
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ON PULPITS 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


DO not know that human perversity is 
more conspicuous in anything than in 
the monstrous Belgian carved wooden 
pulpits that are the admiration of 

visitors and the pride of sacristans. 

They are enormous erections of wood, 
oak, marvellously pieced together and carved 
to represent various sacred scenes, the figures 
being life-size. The pulpit in Antwerp 
Cathedral represents Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America in bouncing allegorical figures ; 
above whose heads trees intertwine, with 
birds among the branches, of kinds un- 
known to nature, and amidst the birds 
and beetles and lizards and snails and 
leaves appears the preacher as another /usus 
nature. 

At St. Andrew’s Church in the same town 
is another, representing Andrew and Peter 
called from their boats and their nets by the 
Saviour. 

At Mechlin the pulpit is a mere adjunct 
to an immense group of statuary represent- 
ing the Conversion of St. Paul. The horse 
is prancing, and Saul the persecutor is 
prostrate below. The attendant soldiers are 
in attitudes of theatrical astonishment. In 
the Cathedral at Liége, the pulpit is of 
marble, sustained by five marble figures 
representing Religion, two apostles and two 
local saints, whilst high above is the arch- 
angel, and the evil angel is represented in 
the attitude of falling headlong at the back. 
At Louvain, the sculptors were not content 
with one group and one story, but must have 
two. On one side, in life size, is Peter’s 
Denial; on the other, the Conversion of 
St. Paul. 

Finally, at Brussels, in Ste. Gudule, is a 
monstrosity of the same description, of wood, 
representing the expulsion from Paradise. 
In the foliage are all manner of animals—a 
bear, dog, cat, squirrel cracking nuts, an ape 
munching an apple; of birds, a vulture, an 
eagle, a peacock, an owl, &c. Above all 
is the Virgin with the Holy Child, who 
crushes the head of the Serpent with a 
cross. 





STONE PULPIT 
ST, THOMAS A BECKET, BOVEY TRACEY 


As curiosities, as masterpieces of sculpture, 
of technical skill, these pulpits are tolerable, 
and one might endure to look at them in a 
museum ; but in a church, and as a “ chaire 
de vérité,” they are wholly out of place. If 
one desires to have a sermon one has no wish 
to be distracted, and what can be more dis- 
tracting than this intricate sculpture? More- 
over, the living preacher is made ridiculous 
perched among the leaves of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, or in a cloud 
hovering over the prostrate St. Paul. 

Such atrocities as these Belgian pulpits 
happily belong to one small district of Europe, 


“and are the product of one short period of 


vitiated taste. 

In medieval churches the pulpit was 
always in the nave, against one of the pillars, 
and it was customary for the clergy who were 
in the choir to descend and sit facing the 
pulpit during the sermon. This is still done 
in foreign Roman Catholic churches, where 
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is a long pew opposite the pulpit for their 
accommodation. 

A good number of ancient pulpits remain 
in English churches ; there was one very fine, 
of a transition character from the Decorated 
to the Perpendicular style, formerly existing 
in the Church of St. Bartholomew, in West 
Smithfield, London; but it was wantonly 
destroyed about the year 1824 to make room 
for a vulgar modern successor. 

The same thing was done a good many 
years later at Kenn, in Devon, where the 
ancient pulpit was hewn out of one solid 
oak-tree. Its decorations were not only of 
extraordinary richness, but of surpassing 
merit ; the foliage was executed by the hand 
of a master. It was destroyed to make room 
for a singularly mean substitute, and frag- 
ments of the glorious old pulpit were con- 
signed toa cupboard in the school. Happily, 
the present rector is about to restore it from 
the old fragments. 

Some pulpits are of stone, richly carved, as 
at Woolvescot, in Oxfordshire, and at South 
Molton, and Bovey Tracey in Devon. 

A great many were erected after the Re- 
formation, and some of these are of a very 
beautiful design and finished execution, 
though, of course, in a debased, but withal 
charming style. 

One of these is at St. Alkeld’s Church, 
Giggleswick, in Yorkshire. It was erected 
in 1600, and bore an inscription, now trans- 
ferred to the clerk’s desk : 


“ Here is the standards of 
The Israelites when they to 
Canan cam against the Cananites.” 


The body of the pulpit is divided into 
fourteen panels, twelve of which contain 
devices representing the tribes of Israel in 
the following order : 


REUBEN . . . . Two bands-of waves. 
me se &- ee ore. 

a «st et he ve, ee 

Jupa .. . . . Arampant lion. 
Me. se is s ap 

meee. «0 « »< QAR 

DAN .. ... . Acoiled serpent, 
GAD ... .- . Abanneret. 

MAPH.. . . « « Adtey, 

Am. 2 6 6 0 e OD 
Josep... . Anox. 

BEN. . . . ~- « Horse with cloven feet. 


Whence these devices were obtained it is 
hard to say. 


Another fine pulpit of a somewhat earlier 
date, is that of North Cray Church, in Kent, 
given by Richardson in his “ Illustrations of 
Elizabethan Archecture.” 

A pulpit of iron is said to have existed 
formerly in the Cathedral at Durham ; and I 
have seen one such of very elaborate cha- 
racter at Feldkirchen in the Vorarilberg. 
Who can say but that we shall be having 
them in aluminium before long! There is a 
fashion in these things, and we are at the 
dawn of an aluminium age. That will have 
one advantage ; it will see the close of the 
epoch of marble pulpits, all ugly and unsuit- 
able, in our cold northern climate, where the 
pulpit should be calculated to warm not to 
chill. 

There is a fashion not only in the material 
of which pulpits are made, but also in their 
structure. At one time they were very high 
up above the heads of the congregation, then 
they were let down very low, so that the 
preacher was scarce raised at all, and now 
they are pushed a little further up. In a 
church I know the central stem of the pulpit 
is of stout oak. When the fancy was that the 
preacher should be high up, then the end of 
the post was planted on the ground. Then 
came the fashion that it should be low, 
accordingly a deep hole was sunk with a 
pick under the base, and the post lowered 
into it. Presently it was considered that the 
lowness of the pulpit was too considerable, 
the preacher was inaudible at the end of the 
church; accordingly pick and spade were 
engaged again, and the post pulled half 
height up again and there wedged. Here 
is a suggestion for future use. Why not have 
the stem telescopic? ‘Then the whole body 
of the pulpit can be made to go up or come 
down as suits the preacher’s voice. 

I remember some years ago hearing that 
Bishop Wilberforce when he ruled the See of 
Oxford was once, and once only, disconcerted 
in the pulpit. This was the occasion. He had 
gone to preach at the opening of a new 
church or the restoration of an old one, I 
cannot recall which. Now one of the 
great improvements introduced was that the 
floor of the pulpit was so contrived as 
to work upon a screw to adapt the height 
within the pulpit to the occupant. The 
pulpit was circular internally, and as the 
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screw turned it turned the floor round. The 
parish-clerk was vastly pleased at the inge- 
nuity and convenience of this arrangement, 
and considered that the re-opening of the 
church demanded imperatively the exhibi- 
tion of the new mechanism. He waited till 
the bishop was in the pulpit, and had said, 
‘Let us pray,” when he went to the vestry 
and began to work the crank. To his inex- 
pressible surprise Bishop Wilberforce found 
the book-board slipping from before his face, 
and that he was revolving, and facing in quite 
a different direction from that which he had 
taken up when he called for the prayers of the 
congregation. 

Presently the red face of the clerk appeared 
looking approvingly through the vestry-door, 
to see how the mechanism worked, and then 
with renewed energy he fell to at the crank, 
and round went the prelate again, and his face 
to his great puzzlement was brought back to 
the book-board. 

He got through the collect somehow, rose 
to his feet, and gave out the text. 

To his infinite concern and perplexity he 
began his text facing the congregation and 
ended it presenting his back to them. Not 
only so, but he was obviously rising out of 
his pulpit, or rising higher in it as he rotated 
on his axis. 

It was in vain that he tried to begin his 
sermon, and shuffled into suitable position, 
the floor revolved under him, and the book- 
board and sides of the pulpit seemed to 
be sinking away from him. A sense of 
nausea, of sea-sickness, came over the right 
reverend father, and he feared that in 
another turn his knees would be level with 
the edge of the pulpit. He became giddy. 

By this time the incumbent of the church 
had discovered what was in process, and pre- 
cipitated himself into the vestry, threw him- 
self on the crank, and worked it backwards 
with a vigour truly admirable, but with the 
result that he spun the bishop round in 
reverse order to that in which he had gone 
up, as he let him down to a suitable level. 

As I heard the story, I learned that on this 
occasion the eloquence of Samuel Wilberforce 
deserted him. 

How far the tale is true, I am not in a 
position to say. I tell the tale as it was 
current at the time. 


A certain fluent pulpit orator, a great 
luminary in his theological school, had a 
spring contrivance at the back of his pulpit, 
into which he could throw himself, and in 
which he could sway his body from side to 
side. 

The trumpet mouths in connection with 
tubes that are carried into pews occupied by 
deaf persons have given rise to mistakes. 

One preacher, who was short-sighted, and 
who always harangued extempore, on enter- 
ing the pulpit took off his spectacles, and, 
seeing something circular beside the desk, 
supposed it to be a shelf or bracket, and put 
the glasses on it, whereupon down shot the 
spectacles and blocked the tube. Another, 
who had been provided with a glass of water, 
emptied the vessel into the receiver, and the 
deaf old lady at the end of the tube received 
into her ear—not a gush of oratory, but a jet 
of water. 

One hot summer’s day my wife and I 
happened to be at Eichstett, in Bavaria; the 
day was Whitsun Eve. We tried the doors 
of a large church, and found them locked, 
with the exception of one small side door 
that opened out of a cloister, and we entered 
the church by that. 

To my great surprise I heard a voice high 
pitched and ringing through the spacious 
vaults in earnest pastoral address. I thought 
this very odd, as no one was in the church 
save an old sacristan, who was dusting and 
decorating the side altars previous to the 
ceremonies of Whitsunday. 

My wife and I strolled down the side aisle, 
looking at the pictures, and still the im- 
passioned harangue pealed through the 
church. As we passed the sacristan he 
began to laugh. We went further, and, 
having seen all that was to be seen in the 
north aisle, emerged into the nave, with the 
purpose of crossing the church to look at the 
pictures in the south aisle, when we saw a 
young curé in the pulpit, gesticulating, pour- 
ing forth a fervid address to his dearly 
beloved brethren—who were conspicuously 
absent. Suddenly the preacher was aware of 
an English gentleman and lady as audience. 
He paused, lost the thread of his discourse, 
put his hand into his pocket for the MS., 
found it, but could not find his place ; made 
a new rush at a sentence; his voice gave 
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way, and turning tail, he ran down the pulpit 
stairs, and darted out of the church in con- 
fusion. He was a young priest, recently 
ordained, practising his first sermon which 
he was to deliver on the morrow. 

I have seen, what is not often seen, women 
occupying a pulpit, and that in a Roman 
Catholic church. It came about in this way. 
I was at Innsbruck when the marriage took 
place of the daughter of the Governor of Tyrol, 
Count Taaffe, with some distinguished noble- 
man. 

The cathedral was crammed with all the 
élite of the place, and there was no seeing 
the blush on the cheek of the bride, for there 
was no seeing the bride at all for the crowd. 
Beside me were two very well-dressed ladies 
who were extremely troubled at this. I believe, 
however, they were more anxious to have a 
good sight of the bridegroom than of the 
bride. 

““My dear Ottilie,” whispered one to the 
other, “this will never do. I must, I posi- 
tively must see them.” 





PULPIT 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, LEEDS 


“ But how, Notburg, sweetest, is that to be 
done? We cannot get into the gallery, that 
is packed.” 

“My angel! packed or not packed, I 
simply must see the ceremony. I shall die 
if I don’t.” 

‘*What can be done? There are women 
standing on the rails of the side altars.” 

“ My Ottilie, it is a matter of life or death. 
I must see.” 

“ But how?” 

“ Hold—the pulpit !” 

Now the pulpit was a gorgeous affair of 
marble and gilding, and was accessible only 
by means of a little door in the wall. It was 
very high. At once Notburg and Ottilie, 
clinging to each other, worked a way for 
themselves with their elbows, using them 
like fins, through the crowd towards this 
particular door. I watched them. No one 
else had thought of invading the pulpit. 
Through the door they went, and they bolted 
it behind them, and in another moment there 
they were, bonnets and feathers and smiles, 
in the pulpit, and no one could dislodge them, 
as they had secured the door behind. 

T have said there is a fashion in pulpits, 
and there is caprice as well. A _ very 
eloquent preacher I know entertains the 
idea of having space in which to stride 

about. Accordingly he set up in his 
new church an oblong platform, mea- 
suring 10 ft. by 5 ft., and he enclosed 
it with a plain deal railing, 3 ft. 9 in. 
high. He himself being a very tall 
man, this suited him admirably. He 
would place both his hands on the rail, 
and swing the upper portion of his body 
over when he sought to be impressive. 
Unhappily for a great festival he asked 
a stranger to come and preach for him 
whom he had never seen. On the arrival 
of the strange preacher, he proved to be 
a very small man indeed. Still, I do 
not think it occurred to the incumbent 
to make provision, nor did he realise 
what the result would be, till the 
Preacher of the Day ascended the pul- 
pit, when, at once, by rector, by choir, 
by the entire congregation, it was seen 
that the sermon could, would, must be 
nothing but a farce. The preacher was 
visible in the pulpit—and looked for all the 
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world like a white rabbit hopping about in a 
cage, his head could hardly be seen over the 
top. 

At once vergers were sent with hassocks, 
and two of these were placed in the pulpit, 
one balanced on top of the other, and on 
this the little man had to maintain his 
equilibrium—or seek to maintain it, not 
always successfully, as at intervals one 
hassock would slip away when the preacher’s 
head disappeared, and the sermon was inter- 
rupted while he chased the evading hassock 
and replaced it as a footstool. 

When I was an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge there was a very little man incumbent 
of a certain church, and not only was he 
little, but there was something indescribably 
comical in his appearance. The only occa- 
sion on which I went to service there this 
odd little man mounted the pulpit with great 
solemnity and gave out as his text: “I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” I can re- 
member nothing of his sermon, but the sight 
of the droll little object in the pulpit giving 
out this text is ineftaceable in my memory. 

There is one feature of the ancient pulpit 
which is not now reproduced. This is the 
sounding board. No sounding boards were 
employed to assist the voice in medizval 
churches, but then such churches were built 
in proportions acoustically suitable, and it 
is hard to find an ancient church in which 
the voice does not travel easily. The forming 
of square and high pews no doubt did much 
to interfere with ease in preaching, as every 
such pew became a trap for catching the 
waves of sound. Consequently the device 
of a sounding-board was introduced when 
churches were chopped up into boxes, and 
the voice needed concentration and assist- 
ance. When the pews disappeared, the need 
for the sounding-board ceased and it has dis- 
appeared likewise. 

In one of the groups of islands in the 
South Pacific where the Wesleyan missionaries 
have succeeded in converting the natives, a 
friend of mine was desirous of doing some- 
thing as a recognition of much kindness 
which he had received from the chief, and 
before leaving the island he asked the chief 
what he could let him have as a token of his 
regard. The native replied that there was 
one thing he and his people craved for with 
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all the ardour of their fiery tropical blood— 
and this was a pulpit. In the island of 
Rumtifoo visible in the offing, the converts 
had a very fine pulpit in their chapel, but 
here in this island was none; would Mr. 
X: give him a pulpit? The Englishman 
pondered. He had never in his life made a 
pulpit, and he had never accurately observed 
the organic structure of a pulpit, so as to 
know how to set about to make one. How- 
ever, in his desire to oblige, he took counsel 
with an English sailor, and these two set to 
work to design and execute a pulpit. 

Their initial difficulty was, however, how 
to get the proper material. No wood boards 
were to be had except some old champagne 
cases. ‘These were knocked to pieces, and 
out of the boards an octagonal pulpit was 
reared. 

When got into shape the two English- 
men walked round it, eyed it, and agreed 
that something was wanting to complete it, 
and that was a book-desk. Accordingly 
this was fashioned out of some more pieces of 
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the champagne cases and fastened to the 
pulpit, which was now removed to the chapel 
and set in position. 

The English makers of the pulpit now seated 
themselves in front of it and studied with 
a critical and, as far as possible, an impartial 
eye. Both agreed that it would not quite do 
as it was; for on the boards composing the 
sides were drawn in black large champagne 
bottles, and there were fragments of the in- 
scription, “ This side up” worked into the 
structure, 

‘It must be painted,” said my friend. 

“It must—certainly,” responded the sailor. 
“Tt don’t look quite as it ort.” 

But no paint was procurable in the island. 
However, it was discovered that a pot of 
Aspinall’s enamel was in the island of 
Rumtifoo, and the chief managed to nego- 
ciate an exchange—whether an ox, or so 
many cocoa-nuts, or a wife was given for the 
enamel pot I cannot quite remember. 

The pot, when procured, proved to be one 
of emerald-green. The brighter the better, 
thought my friend ; and he and the sailor 
proceeded to paint the pulpit, and cover over 
the inscription and the bottles. 

Great was the eagerness of the native chief 
to have the pulpit opened, and he sent to the 
island of Kokabundi for a native evangelist 
to occupy the pulpit for the first time, and 
sanctify it. 

The evangelist came. The chapel was 
crammed with native Christians, and the 
preacher ascended the emerald-green pulpit. 

All went well for a while, all went very weil 
till the preacher warmed to his subject, and 
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then he laid hold of the book-desk and swung 
himself about, and banged on it with his 
sable fists, till—crack, smash !—the book- 
desk went to pieces. 

Nothing disconcerted, rather roused to 
more vehement action and harangue, the 
evangelist now laid hold of the sides of the 
pulpit, he dashed himself from side to side, 
he almost precipitated himself over the edge, 
he grappled with the flanks, and pulled this 
way, that way, till—crack! smash !—the 
sides began to gape like a tulip that is going 
off bloom, and presently away came one side, 
then another, and the whole pulpit was a 
wreck, 

But this was not all; the paint had not 
been given time thoroughly to dry, the hands 
of the orator were moist, not to say sticky, 
and the paint came off on his fingers and 
palms, and as he wiped his face, dripping 
with perspiration, he left on it great smears of 
emerald enamel on nose and eyebrows, cheek 
and chin. 

The congregation was worked up as by a 
magnetic influence: it sighed, cried out, 
groaned, swayed, the women laid hold of 
each other’s tresses and pulled as they rocked 
themselves, and when the preacher banged 
on the desk, the native males in sympathy 
banged on each other’s pates as well. Some 
screamed, some fell on their backs and kicked. 
Indeed, never since the conversion of the 
island had there been known such a rousing 
revival as on this occasion; and great was 
the exultation of the natives to think that one 
of their own preachers by his fervour had 
“busted up” an English-made pulpit. 
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THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHor oF RIPON 


IIL.—THE NEW HEAVEN FOR MEN 


=a@T was a saying of Edgar 
@} Quinet that a new heaven 
demands a new earth. The 
Apostle, when he saw the 
vision ofthe renovation of all 
things, beheld a new heaven 
and a new earth (Rev. xxi.1). We accord- 
ing to His promise, wrote another sacred 
writer, look for new heavens and new earth 
(2 Pet. iii. 13). They come hand in hand. 
There is no new earth without a new 
heaven ; and every new heaven brings a new 
earth. It is when the new sun is risen in 
the heavens that earth smiles in new beauty. 
The earth depends for its wealth and 
splendour upon the heavens. If the corn, 
wine, and oil cry to the earth for nourishment, 
the earth must cry to the heavens for the 
invigorating power. In human experience 
the same is true. Things are to us bright or 
dark, welcome or displeasing according to 
the eye with which we regard them. The 
glance of the eye is like the light of the sun 
in this, that it can invest what it looks upon 
with brightness. The same principle works in 
religious history. The law, if we may call it 
so, holds good in the religious consciousness 
of men. When men saw that heaven 
smiled, they carried the smile among their 
fellow-men. When in their judgment heaven 
frowned, fear bred distrust, and, as nothing 
is more cruel than fear, men looked on each 
other with cruel eyes. As was the heaven, 
so was the earth. As was their conception 
of God, so was their attitude to their fellow- 
men. The new heaven made the new earth. 
When they thought rightly and worthily of 
the Creator, they thought fitly and worthily 
of the creature of His hand. 

Christ quickened men’s hopes of a better 
age. The vision of an earth wherein should 
dwell righteousness was made clearer by His 
means (2 Pet. ili. 13). If sacred writers 
wrote of it, and devout people clung to the 
faith of it, it was through our Lord’s 
influence and teaching that such enthusiastic 





confidence prevailed. But we cannot separate 
the new earth from the new heaven. Christ 
never divorced these two ideas. He never 
came preaching vague and baseless hopes ofa 
golden age, and of a good time coming. He 
never spoke of earth apart from heaven, nor 
of man apart from God. He could assure 
men of the new earth, because He opened 
to them the kingdom of heaven. Foremost 
in His teaching, and made the source of 
every hope which might arise in the hearts 
of men, was His teaching about God. To 
understand the drift of His words and to 
catch the significance of His theory of the 
kingdom of God, we must first realise the 
conception of God which He puts before us. 

This conception is comprised in a single 
word. He proclaimed God to be the 
Father of men. In the Sermon on the 
Mount, He used the word Father in this 
sense no fewer than sixteen times (Matt. v. 
16, 45, 48; vi. 1, 4, 6, 8,9, 14, 15, 18, 26, 323 
vii. 11, 21). There is moreover no effort or 
straining after effect in the use of the word. 
It falls from His lips naturally and as a 
matter of course. God is the Father of all. 
The truth lies beyond all question. It is 
the primeval, nay, eternal truth. It has 
never been, it could never be otherwise. 
Any other theory is inconceivable. The 
whole universe would lose its brightness and 
its meaning, were the fact otherwise. It has 
been said that our Lord presented no theory 
of the universe. If this means that He 
offered no scientific account of its origin, 
and of its laws, it is true enough; but such 
a remark, if meant as a criticism and an 
objection, only means that Christ did not do 
what He neither pretended nor intended to 
do. But if it means that our Lord had no 
clear view, and offered to man no clear view 
of the meaning of the universe as it affects 
man’s moral and spiritual nature and offered 
no clear conception of the spirit and order 
in which the universe was governed, then 
the objection has no basis in fact or truth. 
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For nothing can be clearer or simpler than 
the view He presents of the relationship of 
God to the world and to man. In His 
reiterated declaration of the real, abiding, 
and necessary Fatherhood of God, He gives 
at once a picture of the sovereign order of 
the world and of the spirit and signifi- 
cance of the government of the universe 
as it affects man. In the simplicity and 
naturalness with which He declares this 
truth, we perceive that He adopts no self- 
conscious. pose, attracting men’s attention to 
Himself as the originator of this conception 
of God. He speaks of it as one who joins 
His hearers with Himself in the recognition 
of this conception as nothing novel or 
wonderful, but as a truth which every one 
does and must believe and acknowledge. 
He builds up no apology. He invents no 
syllogism. He never argues that it must be 
so. He takes for granted that in His own 
mind and in His hearers’ minds it is so. 
Men are to let their light shine before men 
that they may glorify their Father which is 
in heaven (Matt. v. 16). They are to love 
and do good to their enemies that they may 
be the children of their Father which is in 
heaven (ver. 45). Ostentatiousness in bene- 
volence brings no reward from the Father 
(Matt. vi. 1). Men may pray to the Father 
in secret (ver. 4). All men may unite in the 
prayer which addresses God as “ Our Father.” 

It is needful to dwell on the frequency 
and naturally easy way with which our Lord 
introduces this conception of God that we 
may learn how real it was. It is not 
pretended that our Lord was the first who 
employed this word the Father to denote the 
Creator of the universe. The word had its 
place and its deep and true significance in 
the Old Testament. Isaiah had spoken of 
the Everlasting Father (Is. ix. 6). The 
later Isaiah had based one of his most 
pathetic and prayerful appeals to the Most 
High upon the fatherly relationship be- 
tween God and His people. Doubtless 
thou art our Father, though Abraham be 
ignorant of us and Israel acknowledge us 
not; thou, O Lord, art our Father, our 
Redeemer ; thy name is from everlasting (Is. 
Ixiii. 16). Jeremiah had declared God to 
be a Father to Israel (Jer. xxxi.g). Malachi 
had made this fatherly relationship the ground 
of a claim for homage and honour. “ If I be 
a Father, where is mine honour?” (Mal. i. 6). 
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And, reaching a higher level still, he said: 
Have we not all one Father? hath not one 
God created us? (Mal. ii. 10). But passages 
like these, though they are full of significance 
and convey the hint of a truth capable of 
deep and expanding meaning, do not convey 
the truth with the same fulness and stability 
as do the words of our Lord. We feel that the 
words of the prophets may involve limitations 
and hesitations which find no place in 
Christ’s utterances. Jeremiah, for instance, 
sees a fatherhood, but it is national, not 
universal. The fatherhood proclaimed by 
Isaiah is more that of a great Providence 
towards the world than that of individual 
tenderness. The later Isaiah (xiii. 16) 
seems to emphasise, as Jeremiah does, the 
national aspect of the truth. And, in 
Malachi, it is the dignity of a Father, rather 
than His tenderness, which is the uppermost 
thought. We are reminded of the claims 
upon His children which the honourable title 
of Father carries with it. The thought of a 
Father’s providing watchfulness and individual 
love is, to say the least, in the background. 
Thus, though the language of these prophets 
carries with it noble and just conceptions of 
God, they lack the fulness, richness, and 
tenderness of conception of Him which finds 
expression in the words of our Lord. They 
sing sweetly and well, but they give voice 
only to the prelude of that music which 
Jesus Christ gave with such strength and 
sweetness to the world. They gave only the 
recitative. The air which went to the hearts 
of men was sung by Jesus Christ. In other 
words, we have approximations to the fatherly 
idea in the prophets. They shadow forth 
the thought in clear and strongly-marked 
outline ; but the thought lies in shadow still. 
It is to the true idea as the spectre on the 
Brocken is to the man whose shadow is seen 
among the clouds. It is human in form, 
but not in fact. The idea of the Fatherhood 
of God does not take flesh and blood, if we 
may use the expression, till it is given to us 
by Christ (cf. John xiv.). When the fulness 
of the time had come, the fulness of the idea 
came with it; for only thus in its breadth, in 
its universal truthfulness, in its aptness to indi- 
vidual life and need was the thought of God 
as the Father in heaven given to Israel. 
Only then was this thought in its fulness 
given to Israel. But had this idea found 
place in the minds of men outside Israel ? 
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This opens a wide field of inquiry; but it 
may safely be said that the question cannot 
be settled by citing from Homer, Cicero, 
Seneca, and others, passages which speak of 
the Creator as Father and men as sons of the 
gods. Verbal resemblances are not always 
real likenesses. As we saw in the case of the 
prophets, the word Father may be used, but in 
a sense less full and less heart-satisfying than 
the sense in which it was used by Jesus Christ. 
Homer calls Zeus “the Father of men and 
gods.” Men are described as bearing a resem- 
blance to the gods. St. Paul, we all remember, 
quotes among the men of Athens the line 
which must have been familiar to many of 
them. As one of your own poets has said, 
“For we are also His [God’s] offspring.” 
Man was the son of gods; and the gods 
were kindly, tolerant, magnanimous. “If you 
would be like to the gods,” wrote Seneca, in 
language which bears resemblance to Christ’s 
words, “bestow benefits even on the un- 
thankful ; for even upon the wicked does 
the sun arise, and to pirates all the oceans 
open” (cf. Matt. v. 45). But the spirit 
which breathes in the heart of such sayings 
is very unlike that with which our Lord in- 
spired His words. Reliance, filial confidence, 
the flinging of the whole weight of the heart- 
life on the guidance and discipline of a loving 
Father-God, find no real place in such 
writers. Their faith, their ethical tone, falls 
very far below this, and below the level 
reached by Old Testament singers and pro- 
phets. Which of them ever touched the note 
struck by Jeremiah: “ My Father, Thou art 
the guide of my youth” (Jeremiah iii. 4) ? 
The Greek and the Roman are at their 
best far behind the Hebrew in their thoughts 
of God. But if Athens and Rome fall behind 
Judea, it may be thought that Alexandria can 
present a loftier conception. Philo indeed, 
to take a writer who has been thought to 
have had contact with Christian ideas, gives 
us noble images of the Divine Being. “ God,” 
he says, “is the driver of the chariot, 
the pilot of the ship, the shepherd of the 
flock ; over souls, and bodies, and thoughts, 
and words, and angels, and earth, and heaven, 
and things seen, and powers unseen, the Ruler 
of all things, the Father of the world.” But 
beautiful as this is, it is by no means the 
uppermost thought of God in Philo’s mind. 
The fatherly idea is subordinated (so far as 
it is a truly fatherly idea) to the thought of 
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the greatness and incomprehensibleness of 
God: “The leading idea which, more than 
any other, seems to have taken possession of 
the mind of Philo and his contemporaries is, 
that the Divine Being is incomprehensible 
and invisible. There is nothing which he 
repeats so often as this, nothing for the sake 
of which he is so ready to pervert the meaning 
of Scripture.” So wrote Professor Jowett, who 
tells us that Philo, led on by this theory, 
objected to the words, “I am the Lord thy 
God,” as an incorrect expression. God was 
thus pushed away from men. He could not 
act directly on the world. 

“ Thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir- 
tues, powers,” as in some Asiatic court, 
surround the King of Kings. “They are 
efficient causes in the hands of the world” 
(“St. Paul’s Epistles,’ by Professor Jowett, 
vol. i. pp. 395-399, new edition). 

Whatever there is of grace and beauty in 
these thoughts, they lack the divine touch 
which is felt in the teaching of Christ. Other 
teachers make us conscious of their theories. 
They are presented with obviousness and 
effort. We are in the atmosphere of argu- 
ment. In Christ’s teaching there is that 
inevitableness which is the stamp only of the 
highest. In His lips alone does the thought 
of the Father-God of all men become a deep, 
life-pervading, spiritual reality, fraught with 
ethical force. 

But this conception of God must not be 
kept in the region of mere theory or theo- 
logical speculation. Our Lord never treated 
it as such. It was a living truth, and it shed 
light upon all other truths. Life when seen in 
its light became a new thing. Life reflected 
back the smile of God as earth reflects the 
smile of heaven. Because the heaven which 
Christ disclosed to man was radiant with a 
Father’s love, earth became new in the eyes 
of men; for earth was bathed in the same 
radiance. Dark, low, despairing thoughts of 
life became imposssible. Life was worth 
living. The stern old Roman way of quitting 
it was not possible, because the scorn of 
existence which found a place in philosophy 
was impossible to the man who realised that 
God was his Father. In other words, there 
was no tinge of pessimism in Christ’s teaching, 
because pessimism is impossible where the 
fatherly character of God is understood. 

It is not that our Lord ignores the stern 
facts of life, or the darker and sterner facts of 
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human sin. On the contrary, no guide of man 
has put his finger so unflinchingly upon human 
wrong-doing. None have searched so deeply 
into the hidden and poisoned sources of evil 
in man. He saw the evil not in action only, 
or in speech only. He saw it in the heart. 
He saw and He said that the evil could not 
be banished by gagging the tongue or covering 
the conduct. ‘The tree itself must be made 
good if the fruit was to be good (Matt. vii. 
16-20). He saw, and He frankly exposed, 
the hypocrisies of the conventionally religious. 
He saw the moral death which lurked behind 
the fairest shows of piety. He saw how good 
itself was made the minister of evil by the 
corruption of men. He saw the dead bones 
in the whited sepulchre. But, seeing all this, 
He did not despair of men, and He used no 
speech which might teach men to despair of 
life. When the facts of life and the evil in 
man are clearly seen, men are tempted to 
lapse into pessimism, unless at the same 
time the higher spiritual truths, the facts of 
heaven are also seen. Insight into the nature 
of man, and vivid realisation of the ugly facts 
of existence, may plunge men into despair, 
or may lead men to those theories and prac- 
tices in which hope itself seems to have grown 
hopeless. The consciousness of life without 
the consciousness of God ends in a pessimistic 
aversion to life. To eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil may end in 
despair. 

The tree of knowledge is not the tree of 
life. Those who seek to nourish themselves 
on knowledge without the knowledge of God 
eat, but are not satisfied. They are not, 
and cannot be, fortified to look into the face 
of the world. To do so is to see the reasons 
of despair without piercing the reasons of 
hope. To do so is to see the snakes uncoil 
around the face which looked so fair ; and it 
is to be petrified by the sight, unless some 
kindly hand averts our gaze from the fata! 
fascination. Thus to avert the gaze has been 
the object of some philosophies and religions. 
Herein lies one difference between the teaching 
of Jesus Christ and of Gotama. The Indian 
teacher said, “ Avert your gaze from life.” 
Christ said, * Look life in the face.” The one 
teaches us to avoid the world from despair, 
the other to overcome it by faith. 

Some writers have found pleasure in 
dwelling on the parallels in circumstances 
and experience between our Lord and 
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Gotama. The temptation, the forsaking of 
what was attractive, the parables spoken, 
and the first sermon preached, have been 
dwelt on. But while there are resemblances 
which none can deny, there is a difference 
of spirit and teaching which is evident to all 
who reflect. A comparison of the sermons 
will well illustrate what we mean. 

The Sermon of Gotama preached to the 
monks at Benares was on this wise. 

Extremes are evil. Indulgence is evil. 
Asceticism is evil. The noble middle path 
discovered by the Tathagata is good and 
leads to wisdom, enlightenment, Nirvana. 
This noble path is eightfold. Right views, 
right aspirations, right speech, right conduct, 
right livelihood, right effort, right mindful- 
ness, right contemplation. 

This is the truth concerning suffering. 
Birth, decay, disease, death, union with the 
unpleasant, separation from the pleasant, un- 
satisfied desire, is painful. The origin of 
suffering is craving—desire for the renewal 
of existence and the indulgence of passion. 
The getting rid of this craving is the de- 
struction of suffering. The noble eightfold 
path is the way to this destruction. Such is 
the sermon in brief. The enlightened dis- 
ciple who received this teaching perceived 
the truth that “whatever had an origin had 
also in it the inherent necessity of decay.” 

It is not needful—indeed it is not right— 
to undervalue the character of this teaching. 
It proclaims the golden mean. It speaks— 
and speaks rightly—of the weak and mis- 
taken methods of extremists. It realises that 
the mortification of the flesh is not the subju- 
gation of the soul. It perceives the disastrous 
influence of uncontrolled desires. It grasps 
nearly, if not wholly, the truth that the 
kingdom of righteousness is within. Thus 
as far as man’s moral nature is concerned 
its teaching is not far from the kingdom 
of God. But though this truth is so nearly 
grasped, and the unsatisfying character of 
the world is clearly comprehended, the 
whole effect of the teaching is disappointing. 
It has a pathetic rather than a heroic sound. 
The note of pessimism sounds through it all. 
The flower that blooms will die. The emo- 
tions of gladness, the tenderness of love, the 
invigoration of friendship, will pass into 
nothing. ‘ Whatsoever has an origin, in it 
also is inherent the necessity of coming to 
an end.” And as this is the case, the path 
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of wisdom is to withdraw the affections and 
interests, the wishes and the hopes from all 
things, to live as those who are so detached 
from life that all desire and all hope of any 
abiding joy have passed away, and with them 
passes away also the capacity for suffering. 
It is quite true that there is much in the 
teaching of Buddha which the Western mind 
cannot adequately appreciate. The terms, 
the imagery, the modes of thought, are un- 
familiar. It is not therefore on mere words 
that we should rely. The inferences from 
these may fail to do justice to the teaching 
of a teacher who was undoubtedly great, 
and whose character was worthy of admira- 
tion. But to read the above sermon of 
Gotama without partiality and without pre- 
judice, is to receive an impression on the 
mind, and that impression is one rather of 
sadness than of hope. We are brought into 
a place where it is darkness and not light. 
We are roused to no enterprise. We are not 
sent back to life invigorated or encouraged. 
Earth and life seem inexpressibly sad, and 
there is no opened heaven above our 
heads. 

To turn from the sermon at Benares to 
the Sermon on the Mount, is to step from 
the sepulchre of the dead into the midst of 
the meadows, where the flowers are growing 
and over which the sun is shining. It is 
not that the moral standard is lower or the 
theory of life’s duty is less severe. There is 
no flinching on the part of our Lord. He 
holds the flag of right high above us. He 
will have no morality which does not claim 
the whole heart and nature of man. But 
neither will He let man, weak as he is, for- 
sake the field. While Buddha cries Retire, 
Christ cries Advance. While Buddha cries 
Reduce the powers of affection and hope, 
Christ bids us live life fully, enlarging our 
capacities, strengthening while elevating our 
affections. The end which Buddha points 
to is the cessation of suffering. The end 
which Christ proposes to man is the 
perfection of character. The noble truths 
which Gotama proclaims are those con- 
cerning suffering, concerning the origin of 
suffering, concerning the destruction of 
suffering, and concerning the path which 
leads to this destruction. The noble truths 
which Christ declares are concerning the 
blessedness of the godlike character (Matt. v. 
3-10), the power of influence and example 
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(Matt. 13-16), the power of love (Matt. 
43-48), the joy and the duty of trust 
(Matt. vi. 25-34), and the immovable sta- 
vility of the true man (Matt. vii. 21-27). 
And all through these noble teachings the 
note of gladness and hope is sounded. Life 
is worth living. Happiness is not a delusion. 
It can be ours, and ours in such a form 
that no changes can rob us of its joy. The 
heart is full of a great and noble capacity of 
loving. If fixed on what is worthy, it can 
find unfailing and undecaying satisfaction. 
For over all there is the love of Him who is 
worthy to be loved. He ceaselessly watches 
over men. He supplies their need (Matt. 
vii. 7-10), He seeks their highest good 
(Matt. vii. rr), and He will certainly supply 
their earthly needs (Matt. vi. 30). It is this 
truth of the fatherly character of God which 
sheds the prevailing joyousness over Christ’s 
sermon. It is the lack of this truth which 
leaves Gotama’s sermon gloomy and sad. 
The difference is here. The sun shines in 
one; there is no sunlight in the other. 
The earth takes its colour from the state 
of the sky. The heaven is overcast as 
Gotama speaks. Christ’s sermon reflects 
the light which He saw shining over all 
mankind. 

That light was the light of a Father’s 
presence. As M. Renan said, men wanted 
a Father, who should take count of their 
efforts. They wanted a Father, but they 
did not feel sure that God was their Father. 
They passed through stages of doubt and 
faith, as has been pointed out. ‘God is not 
a’Father,” they said. God is like a Father, 
they ventured to hope. ‘God is a Father,” 
they at last learned to cry. This idea of 
the Fatherhood of God, which is regarded 
by Professor Max Miiller as specially char- 
acteristic of Christianity, was proclaimed at 
no time and in no place as clearly as it was 
taught by Our Lord in His Sermon on the 
Mount. The Greek and the Roman missed 
its true significance. The Hebrew prophet 
hardly grasped the fulness of its meaning. 
The great Indian teachers knew nothing of 
it. But in the ears of the people who 
gathered in Galilee, Christ did more than 
proclaim it as a truth. He made it the 
main thread of His teaching. In doing so 
He made a new heaven over men’s heads, 
and He made it certain that before long the 
new earth must appear. 











ONG, long ago—perhaps three cen- 

turies or more, in the days when 

L men built churches for God’s glory 

rather than for the praise of men; 

or in expiation of grievous sins since par- 

doned, the stately, beautiful church of St. 

Jude’s rose in the little English town of 
Braide. 

Built of solid granite, its massiveness 
seemed to defy the ravages of time, and yet, 
wherever such adornment was fitting and 
possible, the cunning hand of the workman 
had carved the hard stone into delicate 
tracery of cut work or bold relief. The 
great doors were framed in leaves and berries 
and trailing vines, while above the western 
door there stood in a niche, not the statue 
of St. Jude, but a great, strong angel, with 
a trumpet held to his lips ready to sound ; 
and there was a look of solemn expectancy 
on his beautiful face as he stood there waiting 
for the summons. 

But it was not only without that St. Jude’s 
was beautiful; for within its adornment was 
still more elaborate, and from the vaulted 
roof and flower-wreathed capitals of the 
pillars, to the wonderful altar-window, blazing 
with rich colours that were reflected down 
on the white marble altar with its delicate 
carvings of apostle and saint, all was beautiful. 
Underneath the marble pavement of the aisles 
rested many an honourable knight, genera- 
tions ago gathered to his fathers, and- one or 
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PART I 


two stately tombs were the resting-places of 
still more honourable dead. 

The little town of Braide was perhaps not 
worthy of such a beautiful church, for it had 
not grown with the centuries that had rolled 
over its head, and was still small and not 
very prosperous. But a few great families 
lived in the neighbourhood, and the living 
was a profitable one, so on Easter Day, a 
late Easter, when the birds were singing 
around the church spire, and the primroses 
were peeping up through the grass, and the 
trees were coming out in their new gowns of 
delicate green, the young rector of St. Jude’s 
was able to dress its altar with masses of 
fragrant flowers that filled the choir with 
their delicious perfume. 

Now so near this beautiful church as to 
be almost within its shadow, ran a little street 
where only those lived who had to work 
hard for their daily bread, and who, perhaps 
for that very reason, had rarely stopped their 
toil to think much about the church at all or 
to notice its beauty. On Sunday mornings 
they put on their best garments and went 
with reverent mien to hear the rector preach, 
and they spoke with some pride of “our 
church”; but few ever raised their eyes as 
they hurried in to the angel over the door, 
or wondered why he held the trumpet poised 
to his lips, ready to sound. 

But the little lame boy, who was hurrying 
along from this narrow street to St. Jude’s, 
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loved the church with an appreciation for its 
beauty which he was too young to express 
in words, but which, somehow, made him 
very happy when he was within its walls, 
or sitting on the step of the western door 
looking up at the stone statue standing in 
its niche ; for most of all he loved the great 
angel. 

How the bells rang that Easter Day! 
Little Arthur Grier thought they never had 
rung such a glad peal before, and he toiled 
up the aisle, his crutch clicking against the 
marble tiles, with such a happy smile on his 
pale little face. 

His accustomed place was at the base of 
one of the tall pillars almost facing the choir, 
and right under the carved pulpit. The side 
of a pew backed up against this pillar and 
made a little corner where he could lean 
back, and the verger, who 
took a great interest 
in the boy because 
of their mutual 
love for St. 
Jude’s, kept 
a little 
cushion 
in this 
corner 
for the 
child to 
lay upon 
the base 
of the pil- 
lar, making 
quite a com- 
fortable seat. 
It was he also 
who had asked 
the former rector 
to allow the little 
fellow to sit there. 

The child leaned back 
in his little corner and 
listened to the Easter 
music, and feasted his eyes 
on the Easter flowers and 
drank in their perfume, until 
his soul seemed to be more 
than satisfied; and he closed 
his eyes dreamily and wondered 
what it all really meant. He remembered 
several Easters now, and his grandmother, 
with whom he lived, had told him that it 
was the celebration of the resurrection of our 
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Lord, and he had even been to Sunday- 
school once or twice, but he did not under- 
stand it at all somehow. 

Just then the anthem began. Such a 
wonderful anthem! Never to their dying 
days did the little child and the young rector 
forget that anthem. It rang out with such 
a certain sound, the meaning of it was so 
plain : 

* Behold, I show you a mystery!” The 
boy open his startled eyes, and bent forward 
that he might lose none of the words. 

“ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed: in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed.” 

This, then, was what Easter Day meant. 
He looked down at his crutch lying on the 

marble aisle,athis shrunken 

limb, and then—back, 

back, with his mind’s 
eye, to the great, 
strong angel with 

his trumpet. “I 

shall be changed,” 

said the child to 
himself,‘changed 
from this poor, 
miserable little 
body, that 
the street 
boys do not 
mock for 
very pity: 
I shall be 
changed 
on that 
great day 
when the 
angel 
sounds 
his trum- 
pet to a 
strong, 
straight, 
beautiful 
being _ like 
him!” 
“And the 
trumpet shall 
sound, and 
the dead be 
raised, and 
we shall be 


‘*His accustomed place was at the 
base of one of the tall pillars” 
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changed,” repeated the choristers. The child’s 
face was illumined by the thought. To be like 
his angel, to be changed like that when the 
trumpet sounded ; and he looked up in Mr. 
Saintsbury’s face, as the rector went into the 
pulpit with the glory of the thought shining 
in his happy face. And Mr. Saintsbury, 
pausing a moment when he had opened his 
sermon book, looked down at the boy, and 
he also having felt that beautiful anthem in 
his very soul, understood the child’s joy. 
He glanced at the little crutch, at the shrun- 
ken limb, and remembered the anthem, and 
looking away from his carefully written ser- 
mon, he repeated slowly the wonderful words 
over again. 

The morning sun blazing through the 
chancel window fell on the child with a 
golden glory. ‘The little crutch faded out of 
sight. ‘And we shall be changed,” repeated 
the rector, and then such a sermon fell upon 
the listening ears of St. Jude’s congregation 
as they had never heard before, as they never 
heard again. Mr. Saintsbury was always 
very humble when any one referred to it. 
He said the words were given him to say. 

When he closed his sermon-book on that 
Easter morning, with the elaborately prepared 
discourse between its covers—which was 
afterwards privately burnt—Mr. Saintsbury 
was so overcome with emotion that he could 
scarcely command his voice in the com- 
munion office that followed. And after- 
wards, when he walked slowly down the 
nave to the western door, and saw out in the 
sunlight the child leaning on his crutch and 
gazing up in the angel’s face with the same 
happy smile he had noticed during his 
sermon, he remembered that he had owed 
his inspiration that morning not to the 
anthem alone, and, laying his hand gently 
on the boy’s shoulder, said : 

“‘ My child, I saw that you understood the 
meaning of the anthem to-day.” 

They were quite alone, for the lame boy 
was always the last one of St. Jude’s con- 
gregation to leave the church, on account of 
the noise his little crutch made, and perhaps 
for that very reason, or perhaps because his 
affliction kept him away from companions of 
his own age, he looked up in Mr. Saints- 
bury’s face quite fearlessly, although he had 
never spoken to him before. 

“I never understood about it until I 
heard the anthem,” he said, “ but. now I 
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know I shall be changed, when the angel 
sounds his trumpet, from this poor, lame 
body to something strong, and tall, and 
beautiful, like my angel! My bad leg won’t 
hurt me any more then, Mr. Saintsbury, or 
my back ache, and I’m going to tell Mr. 
James all about it, and he will be so glad! 
You see both Mr. James and I feel badly 
generally about Easter time. Grannie calls 
my feelings spring fever, and gives me 
medicine ; but Mr. James never takes any- 
thing for his trouble. He says it can’t be 
cured, and that it is just a load on his back 
and a weight on his mind, and medicine 
won’t do him any good. But he will be 
glad to know that it is going to be all right 
some day.” 

How happy the little lad looked, and 
what a fine, clear-cut face he had, with a 
curious resemblance to some one Mr. Saints- 
bury had seen somewhere but whom he 
could not recall. He felt strangely inte- 
rested in him, and taking the feeble little 
hand that was not needed for the crutch in 
his strong clasp, he said: “Let me walk 
along with you, my child, and tell me all 
about yourself, and your grandmother, and 
Mr. James ; for although I have seen you 
sitting below my pulpit for several weeks I 
do not even know your name, and I want 
you to be my little friend.” 

‘ There isn’t much to tell about me,” the 
child said, with a pleased smile. “I am 
only Arthur Grier, the lame boy, and I live 
with grannie over there in St. Jude’s Place, 
and grannie does fine sewing for orders that 
come to her from the shops, and she says I 
am an orphan, and that my mother died 
when I was a very little baby. But I can’t 
tell you anything about my father,” he said, 
with a worried look, “because, somehow, 
grannie never speaks of him at all; I don’t 
think she could have liked him.” 

“And Mr. James,” the rector said, “ we 
must not forget Mr. James.” 

«“ Oh, Mr. James!” the boy said, brighten- 
ing up again; “ Mr. James is the cobbler 
who lives in our street. He makes shoes, 
too, but every one calls him ‘ James the 
Cobbler,’ and that is what the sign says in 
the window. Mr. James is so good to me, 
Mr. Saintsbury! He teaches me everything ! 
for grannie says I am too delicate to go to 
school, but she lets me go into Mr. James’s, 
for that is only next door, and he hears my 
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lessons while he mends 
the shoes. He always 
mends the shoes 
in the afternoon, 
and Mr. James 
knows more 
than any one 

in the world: 


he is teach- 
ingme Latin 
now! At = ' 
least more 
than any 
one I ever 
knew be- 
fore,” the 
boy added, 


colouring a 
little, for he 
remembered 
that the rec- 
tor must be 
a very learned 
man. 
“And on 
Sundays I take 
my dinner with 
Mr. James, and 
grannie takes hers 
with one of her 
friends, and it is 
on Sunday that Mr. 
James teaches me 
what he calls morals 
and manners. He is very particular about the 
way I say things: he calls it my English ; and 
he tells meall the things I must be—honour- 
able, and truthful, and brave, and not to hurt 
any one who is smaller or weaker than I am, 
and always to be polite to people, because 
” The child hesitated a moment, and 
then said, in a lower tone, “ because Mr. 
James says I was born a gentleman and 
must never forget it. But grannie would 
not like to hear me say that ; she says she 
hates gentlemen, all but poor ones, and 
that they are very nice. She says my grand- 
father, her husband, you know, was a poor 
gentleman. He was a curate, and he used 
to preach,” the boy added with some pride. 
They had nearly gotten to Mr. James’s 
little house now, and could distinctly see the 
blue curtain with the big black boot, and 
‘James the Cobbler” in gilt letters on it, 
which was pulled all the way down to-day 














‘* Saw out in the sunlight the child 
leaning on his crutch” 
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because it was Sunday. 
Mr. Saintsbury thought he 
would like to meet this 
remarkable cobbler who 
taught Latin on weekdays 
and morals and manners 
on Sundays; but the child 
shook his head and said: 
“T don’t 
think he 
would 
like it, sir. 
You see 
he never 
cares to 
see peo- 
ple at any 
time, and 
this isone 
of his bad 
days, so 
it would 
not do; 
although, 
of course, 
he would 
be proud 
to know you some day,” he added, 
very politely. 

Arthur paused a moment or 
two before going into the cobbler’s, 
and looked down the street after 
Mr. Saintsbury’s retreating form 
with a pleased smile, thinking how 
kind the rector had been to him, and then 
glancing over at St. Jude’s, the memories of 
the morning swept over his mind again. He 
turned eagerly toward the door, and hurrying 
into the house scarcely returned the greeting 
of the cobbler and sank down on the little 
chair that was always waiting for him, 
trembling again with the morning’s excite- 
ment. 

“ Mr. James,” he began, “I heard some- 
thing this morning that has made me so 
happy, so glad, that I don’t think I shall 
ever mind being lame again, or the pain, or 
anything. You know this is Easter Day, 
and all the way to church I was wondering 
what it was that made everything so glad. 
The birds sang it, and the flowers seemed to 
want to tell me, and the bells—how they did 
ring! You must have heard them oyer 
here. And the music and the flowers on 
the altar seemed to be telling me too, but I 
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didn’t understand what they all meant until 
the anthem began and then all at once I 
knew. I can’t explain it to you exactly, for 
it began, ‘ Behold, I show you a mystery !’ 
but it went on to say that when the trumpet 
sounded on the last great Resurrection Day, 
that the dead would rise, and you and I and 
everybody would be changed into something 
glorious! And it said over and over again 
that the trumpet should sound and we should 
be changed. I thought of my angel, Mr. 
James, with the trumpet in his hands, and I 
knew that I would one day be like him— 
tall, and strong, and beautiful! No crutch 
any more, no pain, no tired feelings in the 
spring: changed like my angel ! 

“And I thought of you, Mr. James, and 
your poor head and back where the load lies 
that hurts you so; and I knew that when 
that Easter Day came you would never feel 
the pain any more, and I was so glad, so 
glad! 

“ Mr. Saintsbury made it plainer to me 
afterwards, for he preached such a wonderful 
sermon! and he explained how it was on 
account of the first Easter Day, long ago, 
that the great day was coming when we 
should be changed to glorified beings like 
my angel. And he told me why the flowers 
sang the ‘ Song of the Resurrection ’—that is 
what he called it—and it seemed to me that 
I had heard it when I saw the primroses 
around the church. You won’t mind feeling 
badly on Easter Day now, Mr. James, will 
you? for it won’t last long, and then, we 
shall be changed !” 

He had talked so rapidly, and been so 
absorbed in his thoughts, that he had not 
noticed Mr. James, or he would have seen 
the tears stealing slowly down the cobbler’s 
cheeks, behind the hand that was held over 
his eyes, and he would have seen how Mr. 
James had shivered now and then as if with 
pain. But although the boy had not noticed 
the cobbler’s emotion, he saw and felt that 
what had made him so glad and happy had 
not helped Mr. James in the same way, and 
he was so disappointed. 

“Perhaps I don’t explain it all in the 
right way,” he said, taking the cobbler’s hand 
in his. “Mr. Saintsbury could have made 
it so plain, and he wanted to come in ; but 
I said I knew this was one of your bad days, 
and I would rather he would come some 
other time. Mr. Saintsbury walkéd home 
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with me, Mr. James, and he was so kind, 
and said he wanted me to be his.little friend, 
and he meant to know me better. You will 
let him come to see you some time, won’t 
you, Mr. James? He could make it all so 
plain, and I cannot even remember the 
words of the anthem.” 

“ Arthur,” said Mr. James, huskily, “ go 
into the next room and get me the little 
black book you will see lying on the table—I 
think I can find the anthem there—and we 
will read it together.” 

The book was easily found, for it was the 
only one on the little table Mr. James had 
referred to, and on the wall above it was the 
number 411 pasted on a bit of paper that 
had a black edge all around it. Arthur had 
once asked Mr. James what the number 
meant, and the cobbler had answered that it 
was ‘“‘a reminder,” but he had looked so sad, 
and had such a very heavy load on his mind 
afterwards that the child never referred to it 
again. 

When he brought the book into the room, 
he seemed to notice for the first time that the 
cobbler looked very old and white, and felt so. 
sorry that he could do nothing for this load 
and weight that were oppressing him so. 

Before opening the book, Mr. James made 
the boy sit closely beside him on his little 
chair, and, taking the child’s hand in his, 
said: “ Arthur, you are nine years old now, 
and I think you can understand what I am 
going to tell you and keep my confidence. 
You are my little friend. You have been 
the only gleam of sunshine in my life during 
the five years I have lived here. Some day 
you may be ashamed you ever knew me, but 
I think you will even then appreciate the 
fact that I meant to do you good—that I 
had your best interest at heart. Do you see 
this little book ? it is my mother’s Bible, and 
twelve years ago I broke her heart by doing 
something very wrong, very wicked, which 
you would hardly understand if I told you. 
She died on Easter Day, and that is why I 
am always so sad in the springtime, and the 
load on my back that hurts me so, is the 
weight of my wrong-doing long ago which 
crushes me even now; and the weight on 
my mind is the memory of the dead and its 
awful consequence. Now you know why I 
can never be changed to a bright, glorious 
being such as you will become: why the 
load will always be there.” 
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HIS MERCIES 


The boy was weeping over the cobbler’s 
hand. He could not think evil of his friend. 
And when he spoke there was still hope in 
his young voice. 

“ T cannot think you have ever done any- 
thing so very wrong, Mr. James,” he cried, 
through his tears, “ you have been so good 
to me, so kind to everyone! You mend so 
many shoes for nothing! And if you ever 
did do anything wrong, Mr. James, I know 
you have been sorry ever since.” 

“God knows I have,” groaned the cobbler. 

“And Mr. Saintsbury said this morning 
that it was not only the poor maimed bodies 
like mine, you know, that were to be changed 
like my angel, but that even those whose 
souls were marred by sin, if they were truly 
sorry, would on that day put on a beautiful 
garment and be changed and _ glorified 
because of Him who had died for them. 
And he said that even those who had stolen 
could be forgiven, like the dying thief, you 
know, who is now in Paradise. And, oh, 
you could never have done that, Mr. James,” 
the child cried, weeping passionately over his 
friend’s hand. 

The poor man tried to speak but could 
not. He was trembling from head to foot 
with the agony of his emotion. How could 
he tell all to this little lad who loved him so 
—whom he loved so dearly. 

Again the child cried through his tears: 
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“Tf even the dying thief could be forgiven, 
couldn’t you, Mr. James ?” 

“God grant it! dear little lad,” he 
answered, brokenly. I will see this rector who 
speaks such words of hope—I will talk to him : 
and now let us find the place in the little 
book where the words of your anthem are.” 

The child wondered that the place was 
found so readily, wondered that Mr. James 
seemed to have no difficulty in explaining what 
St. Paul meant in that beautiful chapter, and 
wondered most of all how Mr. James ever 
could have done anything wrong ; he was so 
good now. 

When they had finished their talk, Mr. 
James went into the little kitchen and broiled 
the steak for their dinner, and took the pota- 
toes out of the oven and put the simple meal 
on the table, with the pitcher of milk and the 
Sunday cake, for there was always a little cake 
for the child ; and after dinner he always took 
the boy out of the town fora short walk by the 
green fields, carrying him when he was tired. 

This afternoon they stopped on their way 
in front of St. Jude’s, and looked up 
silently at the great stone-angel that the boy 
loved so, and as they turned away, Mr. James 
said again to the child: “I will see the 
rector, my dear ; you may tell Mr. Saintsbury 
that James the Cobbler will be very glad to 
see him any afternoon when he has the time.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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How vast Thy mercy, Lord : 
High as the midnight sky, 

Deep as the unfathomed sea is deep, 
And like the sunshine nigh. 


Round the wide world, where er 
There beats one human heart, 

Its new amazing peace and life 
Tis waiting to impart. 


We enter Heaven to find 
Mercy in splendour there; 
In hell, we cannot fly from it : 

It follows everywhere. 


MERCIES 


Since first there breathed a man, 
All through the sin-stained years, 
waits to melt to gratitude 

And penitential tears. 


I 


™~ 


They start eternal life 
Who kneel to kiss Thy feet, 

Who weep amazed and cleansing tears 
Before Thy mercy-seat. 


So patient mercy waits 
Till, with one heart and voice, 
The whole creation shall at last 
In sinlessness rejoice. 


B. W. 











A SUMMER OUTING 


A WORKING LADS’ CLUB 


By PRISCILLA EMERSON 


HAT is to be done with the 
Huntingdon Club,” in a sorrow- 
ful voice, and with a look of 


troubled perplexity, said a man 
whose experience in almost every phase of 
philanthropic work made his perplexity about 
this particular Club of Working Lads the 
more surprising. “We seem to make no 
headway with the Huntingdon fellows, and 
yet how well that club was started! A young 
Prince to open it, many members to join it, 
many people also ready to interest themselves 
in the members, representative men on the 
club committee, and yet, with all these advan- 
tages, the Huntingdon is not proving what I 
had meant it to prove—a safe haven to the 
young men of the district. What és it that is 
needed at the Huntingdon Club?” 
‘A woman,” said a venturesome female 
who had often before heard this lament. 
** Will you let me try and see what I can do 


with those lads who have, so far, been such 
an unsolved problem to those of you who 
have had to do with them?” 

**No, no, youre too great a radical in 
social matters to be a good element intro- 
duced into a club where the democratic 
principle is already rampant. Do you know 
they have blackballed some of our own 
men?” naming some men at a settlement 
which was, at that time, a new thing in the 
neighbourhood about which this is written. 

“T hardly wonder,” said this venturesome 
female ; “your men are mad on culture, and 
they imagine the whole moral tone of these 
lads is going to be changed by a few 
readings of Browning and Shakespeare, which 
the lads neither care for nor understand. 
Why, they are not even to be found on 
Browning and Shakespeare nights, but hide 
themselves in cupboards and lurk about in 
out-of-the-way corners of the club till their 
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highly cultured but most unpractical, tall- 
hatted * tormentors are out of sight.” 

«True, true,” and again the good man 
sighed. 

“Only let me go and try what I can do 
with those lads,” pleaded his friend once 
more. “Any way, I may act as a sort of 
lever to raise them nearer to the level of 
Browning and of Shakespeare students, for 
it seems to me you’ve begun your cultivation 
of this somewhat difficult material on utterly 
impracticable and altogether visionary lines.” 

“But I don’t think they'd let a woman 
come into their club. You see, there is 
nothing they dread so much as having any- 
thing of the goody-goody and prayer-meeting 
style of thing there ; and if once a woman is 
let in, they believe it is sure to mean psalm- 
singing and every sort of thing they think 
they detest.” 

“Well,” said this persistent woman, ‘“ why 
not let me get an innings to the club by 
going behind the tea-and-coffee bar, and by 
serving them with creature comforts try to 
gain an innings to their hearts. Bless those 
lads, I feel I love them already.” 

“Do you really mean what you say; do 
you really feel you could go amongst those 
fellows ; do you fully realise all they are, and 
the reasons for my sore perplexity and trouble 
about them ?” 

“T realise fully. I know you regard them 
as very immoral : I know you are sure they 
drink, and gamble, and swear, and like nothing 
but dancing saloons and music halls; but what 
then? Extreme culture—pictures, Browning, 
Shakespeare, and the musical glasses — 
can hardly, at this stage in their develop- 
ment, if at any time, be regarded by them as 
likely substitutes for the so-called pleasures 
they now delight in. One must meet them, 
as far as possible, on their own level, avoid- 
ing, of course, what is low and coarse and 
degrading, but in all else striving to start 
fair with the lads; not pretending merely to 
be one of themselves, but being it in so far as 
it is possible that a young woman should be.” 

“ Ah! that’s just the tendency I dread with 
you, and fear only disappointment will meet 
you if you don’t aim at raising their tastes 
and elevating their minds.” 


* One great theory of these young men was that a tall 
hat in this particular district worked wonders: it equally, 
with Browning and Shakespeare, raised men to higher 
things! 


“That is what I meant when I said a 
woman was needed to solve your trouble 
here, for if the fact of having amongst them, 
night after night, a bright, cheery young 
woman who makes their interests her own, 
who brings amongst them the atmosphere 
which a true woman and one of refinement 
and education must take with her everywhere 
—well, if that doesn’t raise them in a far more 
natural and really practical way, I shall say 
that your Huntingdon lads are indeed well- 
nigh hopeless, as you seem to regard them. 
But I don’t believe it; I have faith in those 
lads before I even know them. Now, will 
you let me go, and may I begin at once?” 

“Well, you may try, but mind I don’t 
think you a bit appreciate the difficulties of 
what, except in a rare instance here and 
there, I regard as a forlorn hope.” 

And so a wilful woman got her way, and 
began her work amongst the many lads, 
varying in age from sixteen to twenty-two 
years old, who were the members of the 
Huntingdon Club. 

Night after night for three months, in the 
great heat of the Jubilee summer, found her be- 
hind her bar, found her getting her “ innings ” 
to the hearts of the lads. On the first night she 
appeared in her pretty cap and apron behind 
that bar—cutting such lavish “slices” for a 
halfpenny, and such substantial sandwiches 
for a penny, and serving out such big por- 
tions of fish or of steak, that the wrath of 
the manager was upon her. On that first 
night the lads stared and whispered, and didn’t 
seem to know what to make of her. She 
didn’t seem somehow quite like a “ Polly” 
or a “Sally” to hold rude converse with, 
but she was chatty and jolly enough. A word 
for every one, and a funny story to tell to 
those who cared to listen. ‘Who is she? 
What does she come for? What is she 
paid?” “Not paid anything! Oh,then she'll 
soon chuck it.” Night after night, however, 
she was there ; night after night proved that, 
even though she was not paid for doing it, 
she didn’t mean to “chuck it,” and a sort of 
dim idea got about that she was coming be- 
cause of her liking for the members them- 
selves. No one ever said so exactly, but 
something brought her, and a talk with her 
came by degrees to be the order of the 
evening amongst many of the members. 
Her influence was beginning to be felt on 
individual members; one by one she was 
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gaining friends amongst them. With the 
mass of lads she attempted nothing.; with 
individuals lay her power. Each night, 
moreover, she realised more and more that 
pleasant chat and brightness and sociability 
are quite as satisfying to these young men 
when it is without immoral and coarse sug- 
gestiveness as the low banter enjoyed with a 
barmaid of the fast type. It is brightness 
and sociability which is their craving, and when 
they can get this rea/, spontaneous, and pure, 
they have got what they want. Flowers, in 
those early days of her work, formed a 
medium of introduction to many a lad. 
Miss Brown had huge hampers of lovely 
flowers sent her two or three times a week, 
always contriving to have plenty on a Friday 
night, when the sandwiches, and the fish, and 
the “ slices,” and coffee had to make way for 
the tying up of dainty bouquets to figure in 
many button-holes on the following Saturday 
and Sunday. Special posies had to be tied 
up, too, for certain young ladies about whom 
by this time Miss Brown had been confi- 
dentially informed. By this time, too, there 
was generally a lad to be found waiting his 
turn at the corner of the bar, which had come 
to be regarded as the corner for private con- 
versations. There pathetic little troubles, and 
big ones too, got unfolded to this new 
sort of barmaid, and much help, 
though rarely in money, much 
sympathy and good advice were 
given. Some half-dozen of 
the nicest and most thought- 
ful lads began to come 
more regularly, and by 
degrees got to like their 
barmaid, and their bar- 
maid to trust them and 

to confide in them her 
hopes and desires for 

the future of the club. 

In spite of the great 
monotony and strain of the 
work at times, standing there 
as she did from 6.30 till rr 
o'clock, night after night, our 
barmaid felt greatly encouraged 
by results. Scarcely ever now did 
Miss Brown hear the language and 
conversation which at first had been 
so common. Even the most suspicious 
and difficult lads were gradually coming 
round ; and in how many cases the gift 
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of a rose or some flower offered smilingly, 
but just a little diffidently, to some stand- 
aloof member had been the means of break- 
ing the ice, this barmaid herself alone knew. 
Of a certainty, however, the tone of the club 
was changing, and this change was brought 
about entirely through the lads themselves. 
Miss Brown had never once checked by 
word either bad language or immoral con- 
versation, and yet the alteration came. The 
lads were quick to notice a pained look or a 
troubled glance, and they wanted to keep the 
smiles and the brightness they had learnt to 
look for on the face of this queer barmaid of 
theirs. 

The Jubilee summer passed, and October 
came. Miss Brown then suggested that she 
was tired of being a barmaid, and she would 
like, now she had so many friends in the 
club, to help them, if they would let her, to 
organise a series of weekly entertainments. 

«Entertainments !” some of the members 
exclaimed, “oh, we know what ¢hey are! 
No, thank you; give us the C. or the P.,” 
















A medium of introductio.: 


naming two of the most 
popular of their music halls; 
“we've had entertainments be- 
fore, and we know what they are 
like. Why, you’d get as much enter- 
tainment at a meeting-house !” 
“You can’t know much about entertain- 


ments,” said their friend, “for you’ve never 
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arranged entertainments for 
yourselves, you’ve never 
had an entertainment 
committee of your - 
own, you’ve never 

got up entertain- 

ments of the kind ¥4 
you like.” 

Laughter again. 
“Why, Miss, 
you’ve said 
over and over 
again that 
you don’t 
hold with 
music - hall 
songs, and a 
thing goes 
so awful flat 
if you can’t 
have a_ jolly 
song or two.” 

“T’m open to 
conviction about 
music-hall songs : 
it’s one thing not 
to like the bad 
in some of them, 
and another not to like 
them at all. But,” said 
Miss Brown, “T’ll tell 
you what I’ll do; I'll go in for a course of music 
halls, and then I'll tell you what I think of 
them, and see what we can arrange about 
some real jolly entertainments, with good 
acting, good singing, and, perhaps in time, 
good dancing; for don’t you think it’s the 
best of everything we ought to try for in a 
club like this, and with all the talent there 
is amongst members there’ll be lots you'll be 
able to do for yourselves. But now about 
my music-hall training. Where do you re- 
commend me to go, and what do you expect 
me most to admire ?” 

Some of the faster lads looked rather em- 
barrassed ; more thoughtful ones ventured to 
suggest, “Did Miss Brown really think she 
had better go? She might get vexed and 


' annoyed, and there’d be some things she’d be 


> 


sure not to like.” 

“‘ No, I mean to go,” said their ex-barmaid. 
«‘T want to be able to like what you all like, 
and I don’t see why I shouldn’t if the enter- 
tainment is as nice as you say, and particularly 
if it is clever.” 
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At Home 


Visits to sundry music halls were duly 
paid, and one visit proved distinctly embar- 
rassing, as during a pause in the entertain- 
ment a lad’s voice was heard saying from the 
gallery, “ Why if that ain’t our Miss Brown,” 
and, looking up there, she saw one of her 
club friends looking down! 

Miss Brown proved from her experience 
that at the music-hall entertainments she 
went to, quantity is reckoned as much a 
necessity as quality, and in both your 
money’s worth was certainly amply given. 
The audience consisted mostly of the decent 
and fairly well-to-do shopocracy of the 
neighbourhood—fathers and mothers with 
their young folks. The varied entertain- 
ments were excellent—the best music, part 
singing and such like, was the most appre- 
ciated, and in the few song; which had in 
them a low suggestive element the applause, 
whilst it was noisy, was from the few rather 
than from the mass of the audignce. On the 
whole, the experience which Miss Brown 
gained by her visits to these music halls 
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would be, she felt, of infinite value to her in 
the work she had set herself to do. 

An entertainment committee was formed 
in the club by the lads themselves, and of 
it they appointed their late barmaid hon. 
sec. 

A series of thoroughly well-organised “ At 
Homes,” social evenings, and entertainments 
were arranged, professional and other West 
End friends helping with concerts, dramatic 
performances, and such like, and coming 
down to the club in large numbers on “ At 
Home” nights. When the sisters, cousins, 
and aunts—particularly the ‘ cousins ”—of 
the lads were invited, in the name of Miss 
Brown and the entertainment committee, on 
these Saturday evenings the club rooms were 
all decorated and made pretty with flags and 
drapery and, above all, with flowers. The 
ex-barmaid donned her prettiest evening 
gown, and the entertainment committee, 
with their bouquets and their badges of 
office, did the honours of their club in a 
way which might have been an example in 
the true good manners which come from the 
heart to the gilded youth of very different 


social standing. By degrees it came to be 


‘understood that smoking could not be 


allowed when the Huntingdon Club was 
entertaining lady friends. The ex-barmaid 
never ordered pipes and cigarettes out for 
herself, but for those “cousins” she did. 
Then hats became not so_ hermetically 
glued to heads as at first they had seemed 
to be. Then a general wash and brush-up 
became the order of the evening, and finally, 
under these conditions, the entertainments 
and “At Homes” were crowded—crowded 
with members and their friends, with parties 
from other clubs even in the country, with 
representatives of noble name, and of wealth, 
and of philanthropy. 

“Well,” readers of the Sunday Magazine 
may say, “and what then? This ex-barmaid 
—this Miss Brown—has but touched the 
very fringe of the work one supposed she 
had set herself to do. What a pity that 
a woman with her energy and enthusiasm 
should have so misdirected both! How had 
she really, except in manners, touched these 
lads ?” 

Ah! that is just what is so difficult to 
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explain, because for many, many months 
there was nothing in the way of definite 
organisation to show the almost marvellous 
influence for good which was at work amongst 
these young men. How is a mother’s influ- 
ence, or a sister’s influence, for good to be 
described? Above all, how is it to be 


_ turned into a matter of organisation, or into 


a committee? Yet it exists, and so the 


‘influence Of this woman existed and was 


felt, but couldn’t be described. This ex- 
barmaid found, amongst other things, an 
intense love of domesticity on the part 
of these lads. She found it one night 
when she was seated beside the fire, busily 
trimming a hat which was to be worn the 
following evening in some scene from “ Ruddi- 
gore” or “ Pinafore,” in which members of the 
club were acting. The lads were so delighted 
to see some one sewing, to see some one 
seated there busy with needle and thimble, 
“like mother at home,” that they clustered 
round, and were more real and confiding 
and natural than their friend had ever known 
them before. She determined, therefore, to 
be as domestic as she could amongst them, 
and to furnish a room, which had come to 
be regarded as hers, to be as cosy and 
comfortable and pretty as possible. This 
was done, and then a gorgeous mantel- 
border and fireplace curtains were duly 
worked under the supervision of many 
interested eyes, which watched the growth of 
the sunflowers thereon, and whose owners, it 
must be admitted, well saturated that mantel- 
border with tobacco smoke before even it 
was finished. But this pleasant room, with 
its bright fire, its warm curtains, its pretty 
ornaments, and cardinal table-covers, its 
piano and its music, came to be fhe spot 
made for night after night in the Huntingdon 
Club. A domestic influence, therefore, was at 
work. 

By this time, too, many, many more men 
and women were centring round the lads in 
this club, and without these many helpers, 
the work which Miss Brown had set herself 
to do would have been impossible. A 
Labour Registry was started to help lads out 
of work, and this was conducted by a gentle- 
man who has been one of the club’s best 
friends from its earliest days. Evening 
classes were also at work for music, for read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic ; for French, for 
Shakespeare ‘readings, for dramatic rehearsal, 


and for dancing. A Temperance League and 
a Purity League were also being successfully 
carried on. A class for teaching shorthand 
was also started. Billiard matches, football, 
cricket and boating, were also organised ; 
gymnastic competitions and boxing matches— 
shunned by Miss Brown—became also regular 
institutions, and every one got to understand, 
by a very perceptible frown on that ex-bar- 
maid’s brow, that regularity and punctuality 
on the part of those undertaking these various 
classes and meetings on the nights promised 
was an essential if they intended to carry on 
the work. Self-denial on their part—the 
giving up of a dance or a dinner-party, or 
some social function—and the regularity with 
which they came to do what they had pro- 
mised to do, was the one thing which would 
make the lads come to these classes and be 
regular themselves. One excellent and valu- 
able helper stood in such awe of a frowning 
female, that though he had sprained his ankle 
one evening on his way to the club, he went 
to the hospital, had it attended to, and drove 
on to give his lesson in French to six 
members. About this time, too, a club 
newspaper was started, which was supposed 
to come out monthly, but from lack of the 
funds needful to meet even the requirements 
of a friendly-printer, only appeared about 
quarterly. In this paper, members of the 
club wrote freely, ventilated their grievances, 
and were able to show their literary ability, 
or the contrary, in the articles they penned. 
A question then began to assert itself pretty 
often: Why can’t we have the club open on 
Sunday? Not for the bar, of course ; not 
for the billiard-room, or gymnasium, but so 
that we can come in, and read, and smoke, 
and talk? ‘ Well,” said this woman friend of 
theirs, “why not have it open? Supposing 
we have some nice Sunday evenings here, in 
that cosy room of mine; I think we might 
get some lecturers to come down ; but before 
they come, it seems to me, as we are there, 
and because nobody gets on quite well with- 
out thinking a bit about his Maker now and 
again, we might have just half an hour's little 
time with Him—nothing long, nothing formal, 
nothing which makes you tell me so often 
church-going isn’t in your line, for you don’t 
understand it all; but a something simple, 
and like ourselves, that you can all feel and 
like.” ‘ Well, we don’t suppose the fellows 
will come, but there’s no harm trying,” said 
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the leaders of the club, and so we tried, and 
the outcome of our winter evening and sum- 
mer morning simple prayer, and hymns, and 
addresses, showed one of the most astonish- 
ing and blessed results of what a woman, by 
mere personal influence and strong affection 
for those she has to do with, can accomplish. 
Once or twice a year these lads went with 
their Miss Brown to church, but they did it 
as a favour, and frankly owned they were 
bored. Sunday after Sunday they came to 
her cosy room and were talked to and ad- 
monished and influenced, 
and then they freely 
told her what they 
thought of what 
she’d been saying, 
and if they con- 
sidered her argu- 
ments, from their 
point of view, 
weak. 

By degrees, 
and almost im- 
perceptibly, the 
club was chang- 
ing. No revi- 
valist effect had * 
been wrought, 
marvellous for a time, ~ 
but evanescent. Black 
sheep, in some instances, 
remained black sheep 
still, but the standard of 
morals was higher. An idea 
of chivalry towards women 
and children gradually stole 
in—wonderful in such a 
locality ; the crowd that would run to a 
window to jeer over a drunken woman led 
off to the police-station near by, perceptibly 
lessened, the regular immorality of a Satur- 
day night ceased to be a matter of course. 
Drunken lads no longer presented themselves 
with bravado at the club, and gambling, 
that curse of the working youths of the pre- 
sent day, was greatly diminished, though in 
this respect Miss Brown never felt that her 
influence had so thoroughly prevailed as she 
wished. 

Is this, after all, readers may ask, not an 
overdrawn picture? Let any woman set 
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Worked under the supervision of 
many interested eyes 


herself to do what Miss Brown did for several 


years and until other duties claimed her, 
and they will prove the same thing that she 
proved, viz., how paramount is a woman’s 
influence in work of this kind. The remark 
of one woman, who lived on the wages of 
sin (wages which indeed meant death, for 
she was afterwards brutally murdered), as 
one of the Huntingdon lads walked past her 
evening haunt and kindly and courteously 
raised his hat to “Long Nell,” as she was 
called, was, ‘‘ There goes the truest gentleman 
in all London.” It spoke volumes 
for the effect which the lives of 
some of these good and 
clean-hearted working lads 
had upon the sordid 
and the low and 
impure amongst 
whom they were 
daily and nightly 
cast. That 
amidst the 
manifold 
temptations 
and = allure- 
ments of the 
streets about 
them, so many 
of these young 
lads should have 
lived the beautiful, 
pure, and honest 
lives they came to 
regard as the only lives 
worth living, makes women 
like their friend suggest 
the thought how infinitely 
better it would be, if, instead of starting 
Pioneer Clubs and others of similar kind 
to falk about what men _ should do, 
more women were to give up their lives 
to a work like this, which is so entirely 
within the sphere and scope of a true 
woman—the work of influencing men to 
be what almost every man would be, did 
women realise how great is their unseen 
power, and what wonderful things can be 
accomplished by a true-hearted and loving 
real woman who seeks not to talk about 
but to influence the lives of those about 
her. 


| 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS 


By A LayMan 


DO not know that the thought- 
ful reader would be far wrong 
who saw in the title of Dr, 
Robertson Nicoll’s singularly 
suggestive and beautiful vol- 
ume* a reflex of the restless- 

ness, the hurry, the impatience, the pressure 
which are so characteristic of the temper of 
our day. We live in a day of condensation, 
of snippets, of short cuts. The effort to 
achieve the most pleasure, the most business, 
the greatest success in the shortest space of 
time and at the least expense of exertion is 
visible everywhere, among all classes and in 
regard to all pursuits. It is perhaps but in 
keeping that we should find the same temper 
showing itself in matters of religion. ‘There 
is, indeed, no reason for supposing that this 
view of the case ever crossed the mind of 
the author; but may it not be said that 
these unconscious reflexes of the spirit of the 
time are the more striking because they are 
unconscious ? 

Against the brevity of sermons one can 
hardly believe it possible to speak a single 
disparaging word. So they are good, they 
cannot well be too brief. The Sermon on the 
Mount, which has furnished material for 
innumerable volumes and which will furnish 
material to the end of time, can be read in 
ten minutes. “Little children, love one 
another,” was the beginning and middle and 
end of the sermon of the Beloved Disciple in 
his divinely illumined old age. It was in 
the fortunate ten minutes that Napoleon won 
his great battles. Into so small a compass 
of time may all that the world has known of 
the most tragic, the most terrible, the most 
blessed and the most rapturous be packed. 
What is chiefly to the purpose is that 
hundreds of busy men and women will read 
or listen to a ten-minute sermon who would 
not or could not pay attention to one of 
greater length; and many an experienced 
preacher, I venture to say, would be surprised, 


* ««' Ten-Minute Sermons,” by the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. Isbister & Co, Ltd. 


if he opened this volume, to see how much 
can be put in six or seven pages. 

That which seems to me the most remark- 
able characteristic of these sermons is the 
beautiful and tender spirit in which the 
author dwells on the ministry of the Holy 
Ghost. We are all too prone to forget that 
“no man can say Jesus is Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost.” So far as conscious love and 
devotion are concerned we seem to be 
Binitarians rather than Trinitarians. If one 
could visit church after church throughout 
Great Britain, Sunday after Sunday, how 
often would one hear a sermon on the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity? How many 
of us have ever had explained to us the 
relation in which we stand to the Holy 
Spirit? Let us take the commonplace and 
everyday question of prayer, and see what 
Dr. Nicoll has to tell us: 


‘* Prayer is at once the easiest and the hardest of 
Spiritual exercises. At the beginning the path is straight 
and clear. Even then we call for words, but they are 
given us. As the soul lifts itself to the Eternal, it craves 
for the subtle and unsleeping ministry of the Holy Ghost. 
It seeks an atmosphere in which prayer may utter itself. 
At last—such is the marvel and mystery of supplication— 
it seeks that God shall speak to God. It is not satisfied 
any more with being taught to pray. It asks to be the 
shrine in which prayer is presented, rather than the 
priest who pleads. More than the presence of the Son of 
God praying by our side is the presence of the Holy Spirit 
praying within, ‘The Spirit maketh intercession for us 
with groanings that cannot be uttered.’ As Christ stood 
for us our substitute in death, so the Holy Spirit stands 
for us our substitute in prayer.” 

This is the language of the Mystic, but, if 
we may venture so crudely to express it, 
mysticism is the earthly kingdom of the 
Paraclete. And of the same strain is his 
insistence on that religious habit so foreign, 
one suspects, to the “modern” man—the 
habit of recollection, the “calling home of 
thoughts,” that quiet introspection of the 
soul which is expressed in the words, ‘“‘ When 
thou hast shut the door.” 

‘‘Dispersed amid the multitude of things eternal, 
Christian people are forgetting that mental and spiritual 
progress consist in intensifying the inward life—that 
abiding and fruitful Christian work can only be accom- 
plished by serious and refreshed souls.” 
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This refreshment is to be found in recollec- 
tion, which is to the spirit what sleep is to 
the body; “without it come fever, collapse 
and death.” The constant danger of this 
spiritual state is the tendency to passivity, to 
quietism, but in itself recollection “is not 
necessarily the repression of activity; it is 
its intensification” ; and without it the heart 
loses its buoyancy, the soul its eagerness and 
alacrity ; it is the breath of the Holy Ghost 
and the peace of God. 

“It is granted only to prayer and faith, and without 
the exercises of devotion it cannot live. Whatever else 
we find time for, there must be time for these. Work 
which interrupts them is work to which we have no divine 
call. To please men—even Christian men—is to give 
over the service of Christ. Is there a drearier sight in the 
world than to witness a poor worn-out creature spurring 
on fellow-beings equally jaded to work more and give 
more? Wehave heard such people actually disparaging 
meditation as a spiritual ‘luxury’! But the indwelling of 
the Spirit comes first, and without Him there is no bless- 
ing on toil.” 

It is curious that a truth so obvious to the 
literary man, to the artist, to the musician, 
should appear doubtful or even improbable 
to the Christian. All these need solitude, 
the withdrawal from the world, the bath of 
tranquil contemplation and hidden emotion ; 
but the religious worker has apparently for- 
gotten this condition of success; he has 
overlooked or has not been taught to con- 
sider the ministry of the Holy Spirit. 


‘* The Churches are constantly assuming fresh burdens, 
New services and societies are being added to those in 
existence, till now the Christian worker finds hardly a 
-day—sometimes hardly an hour—unclaimed. Christians 
are beset by remonstrances and appeals to give more and 
to do more, and they are not unwilling to respond. But 
too often even obedience leaves them harassed and 
fretful. Though they have wearily abdicated leisure, 
their toils bring them no rest, and they find it hard to see 
the faults of their self-sacrifice.” 


The essential and most pressing message 
of this volume to our day of hurry, of over- 
strained activity, of feverish restlessness, is 
then a reminder of the ministry of the Holy 
Ghost. Atthe same time, lest the reader should 
feel depressed and perplexed by a doctrine of 
spiritual experiences which are not vouchsafed 
to all, the author has, by a happy inspiration, 
included a discourse, “ Theology and the 
Believer,” which will give comfort and help to 
devout souls who love and serve better than 
they know. 


The aspect of the “‘Ten-minute Sermons” 
on which we have dwelt so long, partly 
because of its special appropriateness to our 
needs of to-day and partly on account of the 
strange silence of the majority of preachers, 
does not by any means occupy the greater 
part of the volume. Many of the forty-three 
sermons are devoted to the ordinary ques- 
tions, troubles and cares of life, and all these 
matters are treated with a spiritual insight, a 
tenderness of sympathy, a placid and helpful 
strength, and an intellectual freshness which 
are not often found in combination. Take 
this saying about disquietude and care: 


‘‘ The argument against care, so frequently urged by 
our Lord and His apostles, is always an argument for 
faith, When Christ began His ministry, He pointed 
upward from the love that watched over the falling 
sparrow. If God was with the tiny dying bird, how much 
surer was His keeping of the children. And when at the 
last, under the shadow of the Cross, Jesus sat reasoning 
with His disciples, He was still pleading for faith. Let 
not your heart be troubled... . believe. He toldthem 
in slow, tender words that they were not to be afraid, for 
He was always to be withthem. St. Paul argued down- 
ward from redemption to providence: God who spared 
not His own Son would not grudge bread. This then is 
the cure for care: a belief in the constant dumb tending 
of the Invisible. The whole current of modern thought 
runs against this faith. It insists on the insignificance of 
man. It emphasises the question which Pascal shuddered 
at. What are we, shut in and lost amidst these frightful 
wastes, encompassed by flaming and unknown worlds ? 
Mark Rutherford has said : ‘Our temptation is to doubt 
whether it is of the smallest consequence whether we are 
or are not, and whether our being here is not an acci- 
dent.’ The one answer is that for us Christ died.” 


And so with regard to social questions: 


“We are told ‘other worldliness’ has gone out of 
fashion, that our business is with the rectification of life 
onearth. Yes; but that can only be accomplished by 
souls detached from time, though detained within it. 
Nothing, said St. Paul, could separate him from the 
love of Christ ; neither life nor death, things present, nor 
things tocome, And neither did Christ’s love separate 
him from things present. . .. . Why should we not 
eagerly give ourselves to social questions, and recognise 


To depreciate or stand aloof from the great tasks of social 
reform is a real denial of Christ.” 


From among many memorable passages 
let me select this final one for reflection : 


‘« Intercessors, unknown intercessors, are, it may well 
be, the true rulers of the world. Vaster even than the 
mystery of personal supplication, is that of intercession 
.... The prodigal son, the daughter, wild and 
wicked and far gone down to hell, are often prayed for 
in an agony, earnestly, and yield with wonder to a strange 
constraint,” 
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By THE Rev. PREcENTOR VENABLES, M.A. 


HE episcopal residence at Salisbury, 
standing where a bishop’s home 
ought always to stand, in the 
city from which he takes his title 

and under the walls of his own cathe- 
dral, has, according to medieval usage, 
a just claim to the title of “palace.” 
Nor when rightly understood is there any- 
thing which should offend in the desig- 
nation. The word “palace” has no neces- 
sarily regal connotation. As the Italian 
“palazzo” may serve to remind us, it 
signifies no more than a large and digni- 
fied house, the residence of a nobleman or 
any high official. 

The Palace of Salisbury, as it is one of 
the most beautifully situated, so is it one of 
the most picturesque of the episcopal resi- 
dences in England. Immensely long, en- 
tirely without plan, its spacious apartments 
succeeding one another like so many pieces 
in the game of dominoes, added on just 
when and where they were wanted without 
any thought of symmetry, broken with 
countless projections and gables, it exhibits 
the enviable picturesqueness of a house that 
has grown and has been growing through 
more than six centuries. Among its noble 
trees, with its broad sweeps of brilliantly 
green turf and the trim flower garden— 
Bishop Denison’s bequest—which brightens 
its long southern front, with the grey walls 
of the most graceful of English cathedrals 
towering above, and its unrivalled spire 
shooting its tall shaft into the sky, the 
irregular mass of the palace, though, with 
‘the exception of Bishop Beauchamp’s tower, 
possessing hardly a single architectural 
feature that challenges admiration, arrests 
the attention more forcibly and lives in the 
memory more vividly, than many a better 


designed and more architecturally perfect 
building. 

The house, as a really old house, consists 
of three main parts: (1) To the west—the 
hall (now the drawing-room) and “camera” 
annexed, the work of Bishop Poore, c. 1221 ; 
(2) in the centre—the old dining-room, now 
the entrance hall, with the chapel above ; 
and (3) the gateway tower and hall, at the 
eastern extremity, which were Bishop Beau- 
champ’s work. Of later prelates, the main 
building of the south front, of red brick 
coated with plaster, with its row of nine 
long windows and gabled dormers, is the 
work of Bishop Seth Ward (1666-1688) ; 
Bishop Sherlock (1734-1748) built the 
library (now the dining-room) at the 
extreme west corner, and Bishop Barrington 
(1734-1748) converted Bishop Poore’s hall, 
already modernised by Bishop Sherlock, 
with a rich stucco ceiling, into the great 
drawing-room. He also largely increased 
the number of bedrooms and in other ways 
added to the comfort of the house, at the 
cost of £7000. 

The history of the palace begins with the 
transference of the See from the wind-swept, 
songless, waterless hill-fortress of Old Sarum, 
where, as the old Latin distich has it, there 
was “abundance of chalk, but scarcity of 
water,” where “the wind raged but the 
nightingale was silent,” to the rich meadows 
of the Mery-field watered by the crystal 
streams of the Avon and the Nadder. 

The precincts of a Norman castle were in 
strange discord with the being and work of 
a cathedral, and furnished an uncongenial 
home for its bishop. The war of the ele- 
ments on that bleak hill-top was less intoler- 
able than the insults of the castellans, and 
the gibes and scoffs of the godless soldiery. 
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THE TERRACE WALK 


On solemn feast days the canons might be 
forbidden entrance into their own cathedral, 
or, returning late from a procession to some 
hallowed spot, might find the castle gates 
closed against them, and be forced to spend 
a long winter night under its shelterless 
ramparts. ‘The situation had long become 
intolerable. “A temple of Baalim,” writes 
Peter of Blois, himself one of the canons, 
“is no place for the ark of the Covenant. 
What has the House of the Lord to do with 
castles? Let us in God’s name descend into 
the plain.” Papal sanction and royal assent 
having been obtained, the long-desired re- 
moval was effected by Bishop Richard 
Poore, who having previously been dean, 
had, after a brief episcopate at Chichester, 
succeeded his brother Herbert in the early 
years of Henry III. On the day of St. 
Vital, April 28th, 1220, the first stones of 
the new cathedral were solemnly laid by the 
bishop, and the building went steadily for- 
ward to its completion—the only cathedral 
in England built after one plan and preserv- 
ing that plan unaltered throughout. 

The next step was to furnish the bishod 
with a new home under the walls of his 
cathedral. Nor was there any delay. The 
palace was begun contemporaneously with 
the Lady chapel, the earliest part of the 
cathedral; the House of God, and the 


house of God’s minister thus rising together. 
The spot chosen was on the south side of 
the church, towards the east. An Italian 
proverb, “Dove non entra il sole entra il 
medico,” reminds us that the best way to 
keep the doctor out of our house is to let 
the sun into it. Mindful of this, medizeval 
prelates commonly placed their palaces on 
the south side of their cathedral, where its. 
huge shadow would not rob them of the 
sun’s genial influence. On such a favoured 
spot Bishop Poore began his new mansion, 
of which the main building still remains as 
the central nucleus from which the palace 
has irregularly shot out its arms east and 
west, retaining, with greatly increased length, 


much the same breadth as in the thirteenth. 


century. 

The date of the commencement of the 
palace is fixed by documentary evidence 
for the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

In 1221 Henry III. granted Bishop 
Poore timber from his royal forests of 
Gillingham and Melchet for the erection of 
his “hall” and “chamber” (“aula” and 
camera”), the stone coming from the same 
Chilmark quarries as the neighbouring cathe- 
dral. Only those two apartments, the hall 
and chamber, are mentioned in the royal 
grants, and Bishop Poore’s building prokably 
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comprised no more. Indeed, these were 
the only essential portions of a medizval 
mansion, even of the first class. The hall, 
the only large apartment in the house, was 
the common living-room of the master and 
his officers and servants, where they took 
their meals in common and where the 
retainers slept. Attached to this was the 
private bedroom or “camera,” used as a 
reception-raom as well as a sleeping-apart- 
ment. Even royal personages demanded no 
more than this narrow accommodation, in 
which a testered bedstead, and at its foot a 
huge chest for wearing apparel, were generally 
the only articles of furniture. Chairs, with 
the exception of a “ chair of state,” cushioned 
and canopied, were luxuries hardly yet 
dreamed of. Edward I. and his Queen, 
Eleanor, had none such. They were sitting 
“on their bedside,” with the ladies of the 
court waiting on them, when, in 1287, they 
narrowly escaped being struck by lightning. 
As the present bishop has said, “ If this were 
the case in a royal palace, a bishop might 
well be content with a single chamber for 
bedroom and sitting-room.” The kitchen 
formed the southern side of a courtyard, on 
the west side of which stood the hall, with 
the “camera” beyond. 

Though so completely modernised as to 
be unrecognisable as a_ thirteenth-century 
building, Bishop Poore’s hall preserves its 
ancient walls, and its plan and dimensions 
are unchanged. As in most buildings of the 
period, the palace at Wells being a striking 
example, the hall stands on a _ vaulted 
undercroft with massive roof-ribs springing 
from a row of low sturdy pillars running 
down the centre and bearing up the floor 
above. This noble apartment, degraded 
and defaced and cut up by modern partitions 
into domestic offices, has been restored by 
the present bishop, and exhibits an admirable 
specimen of the domestic architecture of the 
time of Henry III. With some necessary 
modifications of the windows to admit more 
light, while: still preserving their old design, 
it forms a stately servants’ hall. 

Bishop Poore’s “camera” was annexed to 
the hall at its south-west corner, forming 
with it the shape of a Greek capital gamma 
(I), or inverted L. This, too, is completely 
modernised, and forms apassage-room between 
the present drawing-room, originally, as has 
been ‘said, Bishop Poore’s hall, and the 
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dining-room, built as a library by Bishop 
Sherlock (1734-1748). It is hardly likely 
that the essential feature of a chapel should 
have been omitted. But if Bishop Poore 
erected one, all trace of it has passed away. 
It might probably be on the site of the 
present chapel, and, as now, on the same 
level as the hall, standing on the north side 
of the courtyard already mentioned, of which 
the hall formed the west side and the 
kitchen the south. 

After Bishop Poore, the next episcopal 
builder of whom we have any certain trace is 
Richard Beauchamp (1450-1482). He was 
the successor of the cruelly slaughtered 
Bishop Ayscough, secretary and confessor to 
“the meek, royal saint,” Henry VI. In one 
of the after-waves of Jack Cade’s rebellion, 
he was dragged from the altar at Edington 
Church while celebrating the Eucharist, 
haled to the top of the down, and there 
stoned to death by a lawless rabble, as a 
non-resident bishop “who had always lived 
with the king, and never kept hospitality in 
his diocese.” Warned, perhaps, by the fate 
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of his predecessor, Beauchamp, himself a 
Wilts man, proved not only a resident 
bishop but an active bishop. He was also a 
building bishop. For his own sepulture he 
erected a chantry chapel on the south side 
of the Lady chapel of the cathedral, destroyed 
in the last century by Wyatt, on the plea— 
which might be urged with equal force for 
the demolition of Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster, or the *New Building” at 
Peterborough—that its style was discordant 
with the rest of the cathedral. At the 
palace he also carried on extensive works. 
Dissatisfied with Poore’sdining-hall, he erected, 
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at the eastern end of the house, a much 
larger and more magnificent hall, running 
east and west, with a stately gateway tower. 
To meet the growing desire for domestic 
comfort, he also built a private dining-room 
{converted by Bishop Barrington into the 
entrance-hall), and, probably, the present 
<lomestic chapel over it. Bishop Beauchamp’s 
lofty gateway tower remains, and with its 
noble doorway, now blocked and no longer 
used as an entrance, its battlemented parapet 
and its staircase turret crowned with a 
pinnacled spirelet, rising some twenty feet 
above it, is certainly the best architectural 
feature of the palace. But of his stately hall 
nothing is left beyond portions of the outer 
walls and the huge buttresses which bore up 
its wide-span timber roof. Its architectural 
character and its dimensions we can only 
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guess. As we shall see, it went down under 
the storm of the great rebellion. 

The medizval history of the palace may 
be said to close with Bishop Beauchamp. 
For the next century and a half there is no 
record of any additions or alterations to the 
fabric. Several of the bishops held the See 
too short a time to leave much mark either 
on it or the palace, while many hardly 
resided at all at Salisbury. Ramsbury 
appears to have been their favourite residence, 
the palace at Salisbury being placed under 
the guardianship of a custos or caretaker, an 
officer who, in the second year of Bishop 
Blythe’s episcopate, 1495, was to have for 
his services all the grass growing within the 
precincts of the palace, a cartload of hay from 
the bishop’s meadow, twopence a day, and a 
robe annually. The legate, Cardinal Cam- 
peggio, the last bishop forced on the See by 
papal provision, never resided at all; indeed, 
it is doubtful whether he ever saw Salisbury. 
On Campeggio’s deprivation by Henry VIII., 
nominally for non-residence in England, but 
really because he had failed to procure a 
papal sentence for his divorce, his immediate 
successors were Shaxton (1535-1539), who 
after having zealously sought to purge his 
diocese of Romish superstition, found his 
courage fail at the prospect of martyrdom, 
and as a proof of his recovered orthodoxy 
preached at the martyrdom of Anne Askew, 
and made recantation with floods of tears at 
Paul’s Cross; and the unscrupulous Salcot 
or Capon (1539-1557) who, shifting with 
convenient versatility, after having sent several 
to the stake under Henry VIII., became a 
Protestant under Edward VI., and changing 
once more under Mary, sat as a judge at the 
trial of the martyrs Bishop Hooper and John 
Rogers. Of neither of these episcopal 
turncoats is there any memorial in the 
palace buildings. Nor do we miss it. We 
have more reason to regret that no part can 
be distinctly identified with one of the 
greatest names in English Church history, 
their learned and holy successor, John Jewel 
(1560-1571), the defender of the catholicity 
of the Church of England and the vindicator 
of its separation from Rome, whose memory 
is one of the most precious possessions of 
the palace, in the chapel of which he 
frequently held his smaller ordinations. He 
was no building bishop. A man of his 
simple life would be content so long-as there 
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was a sound roof to cover him 
and the half-dozen towardly lads, 
whom he had constantly with 
him in training for the uni- 
versities, while his discriminating 
bounty was assisting others to 
secure the education their in- 
tellectual promise demanded, but 
their narrow means forbade. 
«And blessed indeed,” writes 
Jewel’s biographer, Mr. Le Bas, 
“was the fruit of this pious and 
charitable practice; for it is 
amongst the glories and felicities 
of Jewel that he helped to rescue 
from obscurity and indigence the 
immortal Richard Hooker.” 

The simple and _ touching 


kind friend and __ benefactor 
at his palace at Salisbury, when 
on his way from Oxford, where 
he was being maintained and educated by 
Jewel’s bounty, to see his mother at 
Exeter, as related by ‘Isaac Walton, has 
been often told, but it will bear telling 
In the words of Bishop John 
Wordsworth, “that interview is a beautiful 


memory, illuminating the palace at Salisbury,” 


and inseparable from its history... Hooker 


_ had a fellow collegian, bound for the same 
_\parts, as the companion of his journey. 


“Whether,” writes Walton, “for want of 
money or for their humility, or because it 
was then more in fashion, so it was, on foot 
they went, and took Salisbury on their way 
purposely to see the good bishop.” Both 
were invited to the bishop’s table, an honour 


always proudly and gratefully remembered 
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by Hooker. On 
hisdeparture,the 
bishop furnished 
him with abun- 
dance of good 
counsel, and 
moreover gave 
bless- 
ing ; but by some inadvertence forgot to pro- 
vide him with any means for the continuance 
of his journey. This was, however, soon 
repaired. The moment the bishop recollected 
his omission he sent a servant to overtake 
Richard and bring him back with all possible 
speed. On his return, Jewel, with singular 
considerateness for the feelings of an humble 
youth, addressed him thus: “Richard, I sent 
for you back to lend you a horse, which 
hath carried me many a mile and, I thank 
God, with much ease.” And here he put 
into Richard’s hands “a _ walking staff,” 
with which he professed he had travelled 
through many parts of Germany. “And 
the bishop, “I do 
not give, but lend you my horse. Be 
sure you be honest, and bring him back 
to me on your return this way.” And 
with these words he put money into his 
hands for the journey, and more for his 
mother, promising him a further supply on 
the restoration of “ his horse.” 


(Zo be continu:d.) 
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UNDER ENGLAND'S OLD LAWS 


By W. J. HARDY, F.S.A., 


AUTHOR OF ‘“* HANDWRITINGS OF THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND,” ETC. 


HEN, in the year of grace, 
4} 1303, King Edward I. told 
the governor of Nottingham 
gaol to release a wretched 
woman, who for forty days 
had lain, naked, without food, 
and with heavy weights upon her body, on the 
floor of a noisome dungeon, he did so, not 
because there was anything illegal in the tor- 
ment to which she was being subjected, but 
because, as death had not terminated her 
sufferings in that length of time, he doubted 
not that a direct miracle was being worked in 
her favour. The woman was simply under- 
going peine forte et dure—the penalty for 
standing mute, or refusing to plead, when 
charged with a felony, by doing which she 
escaped forfeiture of the lands and other 
property which she desired to transmit to her 
kinsfolk. 

“Well,” the reader will say, “ of course it 
is very sad to think that such a punishmen¢ 
as this ever formed part of our penal code ; 
but then, it was a dong time ago, and educa- 
tion was at a very low ebb, and we hadn’t P 
and so forth. The particular case we here 
cite certainly did happen a long time ago, 
and Blackstone and other humane old gentle- 
men, who treated of the English law in the 
last century, would have us believe that such 
legal torture was a dead letter long before its 
corpse was publicly buried, and it would be 
agreeable to believe them ; but these days of 
record-digging reveal some strange facts in 
social history, and one of them is that so late 
as the seventeenth century, the frightful sen- 
tence of pressing to death was often pro- 
nounced, and very frequently carried out in 
London itself. 

The sentence was this: The prisoner was 
compelled, till death terminated suffering, to 
lie, naked, on the floor of a gloomy cell, with 
“as great a weight of iron as he could bear, 
and more,” placed upon his body. For food 
and drink to the dying, occasional morsels of 
“the worst bread,” and draughts of “ standing 








water,” were allowed. Now the records of 
the Old Bailey show that in ten years of the 
reign of James I., no less than thirty-two 
prisoners in London alone saved their de- 
scendants from worldly ruin by undergoing 
the sentence, and that three of this number 
were women! In Charles I.’s reign, there are 
fewer instances of the sentence being carried 
out ; but in Cromwell's time there are more. 

There can be little doubt that death gene- 
rally ensued after a few days. If it did not, 
the London gaolers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury probably did not regard, as we see they 
did in Edward I.’s time, the prolongation 
of the prisoner’s life as a direct intervention 
of Providence, and remove the iron weights 
from their victims’ bodies. 

But it is not alone in illustrating the fre- 
quency of the application of the peine forte et 
dure that the records of the Middlesex 
Sessions—the records of crime and criminals 
in Old London—are valuable socially and his- 
torically. Anybody not afraid of big books 
can go to the printed volumes of the Statutes 
of the Realm and see when a particular law 
was enacted, and what it enacted ; but every- 
body does not know how to kindle into life 
the lifeless page that lies before him, to read 
between the lines what historic circumstances, 
what condition of society, led to this or that 
strange law—the memory of which has, per- 
haps, long vanished—forming part of the 
Statute-Book of England. Yet this may be 
done by those who know where to get the 
wherewithal to do it. For the most part, 
it lies hidden away in book and roll no more 


inviting in appearance, or suggestive of 


romance, than the bulky volumes of the 
Statutes. In the legal records of any county, 
or any city or borough either, exists the 
material from which we may see with what 
severity, or with what leniency, any particular 
law was enforced, and gain an idea how far 
the state of the country in that particular 
locality called for its enactment. 

In the case of Middlesex, these records go 
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LONDON UNDER ENGLAND'S OLD LAWS 


back to Tudor times, and bring us face to 
face with the social state of London and its 
environs from that date onwards in a way 
which makes us grateful to the county authori- 
ties who some years ago rescued them from 
damp and dirt, and told us what some of 
them contained. 

Look for a moment at the harsh laws against 
vagrancy, which, beginning in the reign of 
Henry VIII., found their way into the Statute- 
Book. What called for this sudden activity 
against beggars and begging? The dissolution 
of the monasteries. No class of persons in 
England felt more keenly this great political 
move than did the poor, the halt, and the 
maimed. They had subsisted on monastic 
charity. Against them the convent door was 
never closed, and whenever they sought 
shelter a substantial welcome awaited them. 
We need not here dwell on the merits or 
demerits of such a system of charity. Many 
an undeserving vagabond was often the 
recipient of relief, but, no doubt, the sweep- 
ing away of the religious houses fell hardly 
and cruelly on plenty of willing hands tem- 
porarily unable to find employment. ‘The 
suppression of the first batch of these 
establishments threw a vast number of both 
classes on the mercy of people at large, 
and the result soon called for vigorous 
legislation. By an Act passed in the 22nd 
year of Henry VIII.’s reign, men and 
women, boys and girls, “whole and mightie 
of body,” taken as vagrants—that is, wander- 
ing about and having no employment, were 
to be marched off by the parish con- 
stables to the nearest market town and there 
“tyed to the end of a carte, naked,” and 
beaten through that town till their bodies 
were “bloudy.” Only a little later on, it 
was deemed necessary to increase the penalty 
for having nothing to do, or being unable to 
do anything, and cutting away part of the 
gristle of the right ear was added to the 
sentence. Under Edward VI. these ex- 
treme measures were modified, and vagrants, 
instead of being whipped and having their 
ears cut, were branded on the chest with a 
V. But in Elizabeth’s reign whipping was 


_ again resorted to, though, after a time, the 


recipient was only stripped ‘‘ from the middle 
up”; and in this modified form the punish- 
ment was administered until the early years 
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of the present century. Whipping-posts may 
still be seen standing in some parts of 
England. 

The Middlesex records startle us as they 
reveal the rigour with which the laws against 
vagrants were enforced in and near London. 
Year by year, enormous numbers of these 
luckless creatures, the majority being women 
or girls, were subjected to the degrading 
punishments just described. For a second 
conviction as a vagabond the convict was 
liable to be hanged, unless some “credible 
person” at once took him or her into service. 
This fact recalls one of the many curious 
romances of real life told by the rescued 
parchments of the Middlesex Sessions. On 
6th February 1576, Joan Wynstone, Eliza- 
beth Hopkins, and Margaret Archer were 
stripped and flogged as vagabonds at one of 
the London whipping-posts. A few months 
later Joan and Margaret were again taken as 
vagrants, convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged! But two “credible” persons pre- 
sent at the sessions stepped forward, offered 
to take the luckless women into their 
services, and so save them from the gallows: 
the person that took Joan was no other 
than “Thomas Wynstone of Clerkenwell, 
labourer,” her own husband! Just a twelve- 
month later she stood, for a third time, in 
the dock of the Old Bailey, once more 
charged with vagrancy, having deserted the 
master to whom she had been bound a 
servant. Whether or not that master then 
came forward and again pleaded for her we 
do not know; if he did, his prayer was 
unavailing, for the law ran its course. 

So then certain laws, the presence of 
which in the Statute-Book is, to modern 
minds, a disgrace, were administered in and 
round London with a barbarous severity in 
Tudor times, and, indeed, much later. But, 
despite this fact, there is indication, and it is 
pleasant to notice it, of a growing tendency 
on the part of Middlesex juries to refuse to 
find as guilty persons charged with offences 
really trivial, but for which very terrible 
penalties were payable. It was the outcome 
of this humane disinclination that induced 
the justices both to levy a rate of £2000 in 
order to erect some other building than the 
common prison in which to keep persons 
convicted of slight misdemeanorus, and also 
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to put the branding-iron to an offender's 
shoulder instead of his face or hand. The 
London and Middlesex ratepayers struggled 
hard against this rate, but the Bench of 
those days knew how to deal with opposition 
and a “ gentleman ” of Ickenham, who spoke 
“divers unfit and mutinous_ speeches” 
against the new rate, was promptly fined 
£100 and warned not to repeat the offence. 
And so the money was raised quickly 
enough. 

Less than a twelvemonth after the order for 
assessment, rules were drawn up for managing 
the new establishment. Men and women 
were not, as in the prisons of those days, to 
be kept huddled together; rooms were 
assigned for the female inmates, and these 
were to be placed under the charge of some 
“discreet woman.” Prayers were to be read 
to the inmates “ once every day, at the least, 
and twice every Sabbath day.” Somewhat 
later on—after the building had been actually 
opened—further rules were put in force ; one 
of these was, that every person placed therein 
should forthwith “ be set to labour, and have 
no other nurture than that which he, or she, 
shall get with their labour, except they be 
sicke.” Rising, winter and summer, at six in 
the morning, and getting to rest just thirteen 
hours later, the inmates of this “‘ House of 
Correction” were kept at work during the 
whole time—save when at meals or prayers. 
The straw on which they slept was changed 
monthly—not too often, the reader will say, 
but a good deal oftener than had been 
customary before in such establishments ; 
and the prisoners’ linen—“if they have 
any,” says the order—was to be frequently 
washed ! 

All this shows a marked improvement in 
our general civilisation, and should be noted 
by the student of the history of men and 
manners; he should note, too, that this 
“House of Correction” once established, 
and managed on such well laid down rules, 
it was anticipated that persons other than 
those convicted of actual law-breaking might 
be occasionally sent there. “Item,” says one 
of the rules, ‘for that, oftentymes, servants, 
apprentices, and other unruly and disordered 
persons, may be sent thither to receive cor- 
rection, for the better humbling of them to 
their duties, rather than to make them worse, 








and more desperate in their course of life, it 
is thought requisite that such persons, sent in 
to such purpose, at the request or complaint 
of such as intend their reformation, be not 
lodged, nor dieted, among the rest of the 
rogues, except it be specially commanded ; 
yet, so as they may find themselves in a 
house of correction, by holding them to 
labour, and using them to labour hardly, as 
the qualitie of their offence requireth.” So 
then, it was evidently anticipated that the 


masters and mistresses of James I.’s London: 
would send to the “ House of Correction ”’ 


lazy servants and obstinate apprentices, and 
it almost looks, from the wording of this 
order—“ and other unruly and disordered 
persons” —as if parents might send thither a 
troublesome child for whom home discipline 
was too gentle ! 

The laws against those whose faith differed 
from that of the Church of England, seem to 
have been enforced in and round town with 
rigour worthy a better cause. The indictments 
at the Sessions, at first against Roman Catho- 
lics, and, later, against Protestant Dissenters, 
tell a sad story of religious intolerance under 
Elizabeth and her immediate successor. Num- 
bers of priests are weekly charged with being 
suspected of taking part in the celebration of 
Mass, grievous fines inflicted, and death sen- 
tences passed upon them ; whilst hundreds— 
nay, thousands—of the laity were mulcted at 
every sessions for recusancy, or for not attend- 
ing their parish on Sunday. 

The general onslaught upon Protestant 
Dissenters practically began in 1664, with 
the passage of the Conventicle Act, which 
sentenced those convicted under it to trans- 
portation to the American and West Indian 
colonies. The demand for labour in those 
parts was, to a great extent, met by these 
transportations. By the Act in question any 
“ subject of the realm, of the age of sixteen, or 
more, present at any assembly, conventicle, 
or meeting, under colour or pretence of any 
exercise of religion, in any other manner than 
is allowed by the liturgy or practice of the 
Church of Engiand,” was liable to conviction 
as a“ conventicler,” and of being sent to 
gaol, or to the House of Correction, for a 
term not exceeding three months, unless such 
person forthwith paid a fine of £50 to the 
churchwardens of his or her parish for the 
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relief of the neighbouring -poor. For a second 
conviction, imprisonment—six months of it 
—was compulsory ; the fine, #10, had to 
be paid besides. For a third conviction, the 
sentence was transportation to one of the 
“ Plantations,” as the colonies were called— 
Virginia and New England excepted—for a 
term of seven years! ‘True, there was an 
alternative fine for this third conviction, but 
as it amounted to #100, not many could 
afford to pay it. 

Now comes the most curious part of the 
Act : the expense of a convict’s transportation 
was to be borne by the convict, and his, or 
her, estate, real or personal, might be sold to 
defray it. But suppose he or she had no 
such estate, or, at least, one insufficient to 
cover the cost of transportation? What hap- 
pened then? Why, the captain of the ship by 
which the convict was carried over seas took 
his passenger for nothing, and reimbursed 
himself by selling either him or her on arrival 
to some planter for a term of five years. 
There were plenty of white slaves in our 
colonies then, suffering slavery for no greater 
an offence than that of Nonconformity ; for 
in London and its neighbourhood alone there 
were many third convictions under the Con- 
venticle Act, and most of those convicted 
were of the humbler classes. A convict who 
could afford to pay his passage out was 
nothing more than an exile; he might go 
where he liked and do what he liked, except 
go home to England. 

The Act came into force on the 1st of July, 
1664, and certainly the Government was 
ready to avail itself thereof; for three days 
later the first batch of prisoners arrested 
under it were brought before the Middlesex 
magistrates. From that time convictions— 
some for first, some for second, and some for 
third offences—occur at every sessions ; and 
before the Act had been in operation for a 
year, 782—479 men and 303 women—had 
been proceeded against under it. Amongst 
these was one knight, eight gentlemen, two 
physicians, and half a dozen merchants. 
The rest, men and women, were of the 
“masses.” No doubt, therefore, Noncon- 
formity in and around London had then 
taken but slender hold of any but the hum- 
bler ranks of society ; though the trial and 
conviction of the one knight, Sir John 


Vaughan, suggests that social position did 
not exempt a Nonconformist from arrest and 
prosecution. It is a curious fact that the 
“‘ meeting-houses,”’ or “ conventicles,” all lay 
to the north and east of the city. The 
assemblies seem to have been always on 
Sundays, and the evidence taken at the trials 
shows that the offenders were surprised at 
their meetings, and hurried off to the nearest 
justice, who committed them to the sessions ; 
occasional prosecutions of onlookers, for 
refusing to assist the constables in conducting 
the prisoners through the streets, suggest that 
the arrests were not viewed favourably by the 
populace. 

It has been said that convicted conven- 
ticlers in some measure met the demand for 
labour in the colonies. There was another 
way—“ spiriting ”—in which that demand 
was satisfied, which is curious and note- 
worthy, and there are indications of its 
existence at a date prior to that of the Con- 
venticle Act. “Spiriting” was the process 
of enticing young men and women, boys and 
girls—on pretence of finding them employ- 
ment in England—to the riverside in London, 
and, instead, shipping them off to the Plan- 
tations. The popular indignation against 
this class of persons is oftentimes illustrated 
by proceedings at the Old Bailey; as, for 
instance, in 1657, when an Aldgate grocer 
was held to have endangered a breach of the 
peace by saying toa man whom he met in 
the street, ‘Thou art a spirit! Thou hast 
spirited a maid to the Barbadoes!” In this 
“ spiriting ” business the ship-captain was the 
“middleman.” To him the decoyed person 
was sold by the “spirit”—generally for a 
couple of pounds or so—and then, across the 
ocean, the captain sold his freight to the 
planter, making, no doubt, a goodly profit on 
the transaction. 

Many famous men have, in their day, stood 
prisoners in the dock at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, and it is interesting to look at their 
indictments. To instance three: there is that 
of Ben Jonson for the manslaughter of Gabricl 
Spencer in 1598, from which we learn how 
the “rare” man of letters fought with, and 
slew, his opponent in the Shoreditch fields ; 
and how he escaped hanging by showing his 
ability to read his “ neck verse,” and so got 
off with no worse punishment than that of 
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branding on the hand. Then there is that, 
dating a few years before, of Braynes and his 
son-in-law, Burbage, for permitting riotous 
assemblies in their famous theatre in Shore- 
ditch. Again, more than a century later, is 
that—in marked contrast to the last—of the 
rigid conventiclers, Baxter, Fox, and Penn, 
for preaching doctrines contrary to those of 
the Established Church. In Penn’s case, an 
additional fine—that had been ordered to be 
paid by some preacher “unknown ”—was 
inflicted, because Penn happened to be “in 
the hand,” whilst his fellow-orator was still 
“in the bush” 

To the man of a statistical turn of mind, 
what employment these records of crime 
afford! He can find out under what ruler of 
England crime, and what kind of crime, was 
rifest in the metropolis, and he can, to his 
heart’s content, base thereon a variety of 
arguments, social and political, supporting 
them by a liberal use of figures, which, as 
everybody knows, can be made a means of 
demonstrating innumerable theories. With- 
out attempting any operations of this kind, it 
may be stated briefly that statistics from the 
annals of the Middlesex Sessions really reveal 





THE ROBIN’S SONG 


some important and indisputable facts; 
amongst them, that London was not a whit 
less dissipated when Oliver the Protector held 
sway than when the merry Stuarts ruled. 
However, in one way, at least, the town im- 
proved under the Commonwealth: that was 
in its sanitary condition. The orders as to 
street cleansing, and the like, are very minute, 
and were evidently rigorously enforced. 
These were kept up after the Restoration ; so 
that the outbreak of the Plague of 1664-5 is 
the more remarkable. Perhaps—indeed, 
probably—without these regulations, the 
ravages of that fearful sickness would have 
been far greater than they were. On incidents 
in the progress of the scourge, the criminal 
records of Old London throw a good deal of 
light; men or women, bent on the illicit 
acquirement of property, acted with a rash- 
ness that would strike fear to the heart of the 
more cultured criminal of modern days. 
“* Marked ” houses—those in which the plague 
was raging—were not exempt from the on- 
slaught of the burglar in those terrible days ; 
they entered such houses, and carried off 
valuables, even from the dead bodies of the 
Plague’s victims ! 





THE ROBIN’S SONG 


“ Oh, the sun on the thatch, and the green on the tree, 
And the hush’d happy fields that were rapture to me ! 
Oh, the flags in the water, the blue in the sky ! 

Was it one summer since, or have ages slipped by ? 


“ Now the snow lies in drifts, there is ice on the eaves, 
On the brown moaning beech flicker three russet leaves ; 
And I sob, singing dule, on a fence in the snow. 

Was it centuries back, or a summer ago?” 


Pretty fool, singing dule, quit your sorrow, and sing 

How the snow’ ll turn to snowdrops, how seasons will bring 
The blithe sun to the thatch, the glad green to the tree, 

And the summer once more to the world, you, and me. 


W. V. TayLor. 


























‘Oh, the sun on the thatch, and the green on the tree” 








THE EVE OF CHRISTIANITY 
By FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS, M.A. 


II. GREECE AND THE EAST 


‘* The glory that was Greece.” 


>< I comes natural to think of 
Greece and the East to- 
gether. Even at the present 
day, travellers in out-of-the- 
way parts of Greece are 
asked whether they come 
“from Europe.” The Greék peninsula has 
always been closely bound up with the 
history and fortunes of the Asiatic coast. A 
chain, or rather a web, of islands connects 
the opposite shores ; Asia was fringed, where 
she fronted Greece, with a row of flourishing 
Greek colonies ; and in no part of the world 
did the Greek language and ideas more pro- 
foundly affect the native inhabitants than in 
Asia Minor. 

But let us look at Old Greece, or Greece 
proper, first. Fallen was it, at the period of 
which we write, long since fallen from its 
high estate. There was no longer any inde- 
pendence for Greece. The Athenian Empire 
over tiny republican states had disappeared 
and left no sign. Alexander the Great had 
swept over a huge piece of Western Asia 
with the speed of a meteor; but, like a 
meteor, his kingdom had burst, and out of 
the fragments sprang powerful kings, who 
warred on each other for a time, and finally 
saw their kingdoms swallowed up in the 
world-empire of Rome. There were Greek 
colonies dotted round the Mediterranean, 
from the Crimea to Spain, but none were 
independent. 

A sadder disgrace still was the loss of 
character. The Greeks of the Christian era 
were nowhere respected. Foreign conquest, 
or an original strain of weakness, or the 
adoption of foreigners through the colonies, 
had broken up the fibre of the nation ; and 
the better Romans, while they eagerly studied 
the history and literature of Greece and 
even sat at the feet of Greek philosophers 
and orators, yet spoke with contempt of the 
Greeklings with whom they had to do busi- 
ness, who waited on them in the provinces, 
or who came to push their fortunes at.Rome. 





Cicero admitted his teacher, the blind Stoic 
philosopher Diodotus, to live in his house ; 
but he shows the deepest scorn for the want 
of principle and the time-serving ways of the 
people. Three or four generations later, a 
satirist sketches the crowd of hungry Greeks 
who make him dislike Rome. Ready they are, 
he says, to do anything ; Jacks of all trades ; 
doctors, teachers, trainers, rope-dancers, what- 
ever you want they will do ; a perfect picture, 
in short, of ability gone wrong. In particular, 
the professions of doctor and architect were 
largely filled by Greeks. When the old 
emperor Tiberius was nearing his end, and, 
trying to prevent his courtiers from knowing 
it, gave a splendid feast, it was his Greek 
doctor Charicles who felt his pulse under 
pretence of taking leave. The emperor, 
however, detected the trick and drank later 
than usual. Another emperor, Hadrian, 
with a taste for building, found an outspoken 
critic in the Greek architect Apollodorus. 
Hadrian had prepared an elevation of a 
temple and showed it round with the pride 
of an amateur. “ All very fine,” was the 
professional man’s criticism, “ but, if the 
gods whose statues sit there, stand up, they 
will put their heads through the ceiling.” 

All trades then were plied by these versa- 
tile people, or rather all trades but that of 
arms. Once 


‘* They met the Mede and brake him, beat him to 
his slavish East, 
Who was he, a guest unwished for, bursting on 
their freeman’s feast ?”’ 


But now Greeks had ceased to carry arms. 
Whatever the reason may have been, the 
Romans did not employ the cleverest of their 
subjects on the battle-field. The chief 
captain in the Acts of the Apostles, Claudius 
Lysias, has a ‘half Greek name, and we can 
find a few other instances of Greeks in the 
army, but it is quite exceptional. 

If we are to think kindly of the Greeks of 
that age at all, we must look at them at 
home, in their old country. Here they 
made no fortune, but they incurred no 
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blame. Those who were best able to pos- 
sess their souls in patience stayed behind, 
worshipped their old gods with time- 
honoured rites, worked at their little local 
affairs, or cultivated their minds. They 
cannot have been very happy when they 
saw the glory departed and the population 
growing thin. But they might be content ; 
and there was clearly a feeling abroad that 
they owed a duty to the old country. 
Plutarch of Chaeroneia,* a man of singular 
learning and amiability, travelled as far as 
Rome, and lectured there; but the tie of 
home was too strong. He returned to his 
own country lest, he says, he should make 
little Chaeroneia littler still by staying away, 
and there he spent his middle age and all 
the rest of his life. He took the pains to 
publish a pamphlet, addressed to his stay- 
at-home countrymen, in which he points 
out what a field of usefulness there still was 
for a thoughtful man, even though Greece 
had lost her independence. ‘The litt'e 
towns could no longer make peace and 
war; the adviser of the state could no 
longer talk of treaties and alliances: but 
there was plenty of honest humdrum work 
for him to do for the commonweal. A little 
later, a famous rhetor, or Professional User of 
Fine Language, preserved for us another 
aspect of Greek life in a charming but sad 
prose idyll. The great island of Euboea, 
once the site of several cities, the mother 
of colonies, rich in mines and corn, is going 
back, he tells us, to something like solitude, 
and a few families support by hunting or 
grazing a life of the utmost simplicity. 
Something then was left in Greece—we dare 
not say how much—of old-world plainness 
and virtue. But, as a modern historian says, 
that sort of life was not possible in Greek Asia, 
but only in Old Greece, “where it was as 
natural to the soil as honey to Hymettus.” 


Pre-eminent among the Greek cities 
which still retained life was Athens. But 
her life was a very changed one. No 


longer was she an imperial power or even 
a commercial centre. No longer came the 
citizens of a thousand towns to pay tribute 
to her sovereign people. No longer did the 
brisk commerce of the harbour feed the 
upper town. The slips for vessels which 
can still be seen in the clear water of her 


* The late Archbishop Trench wrote an excellent 
account of this most interesting character, 
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shore saw little business done. They had 
been built in the day of Athens’ greatness, 
and they have been mute witnesses of her 
decay. But she lived on still, and better 
than most Greek towns, upon two. things, 
her works of art and her lectures. When 
money flowed in like water, the Athenian 
people had spent it freely upon splendid 
buildings or statues and paintings, and their 
descendants were in a measure supported by. 
the money which tourists spent who came 
to see these things.* There were other 


places in the Greek world which drew 
visitors because of their art-treasures. The 
Venus (Aphrodite) of Knidos and _ the 


Cupid (Eros) of Thespiae, were worth a. 
fortune to their towns. But Athens out- 
shone them all. She offered, too, the 
attraction of education in a town rich in 
the prestige of centuries. There was a care- 
fully arranged training of mind and body 
for boys and young men, and for those who 
cared to pursue their studies further there 
were the lectures and declamations of emi- 
nent philosophers and speakers. If they 
did not all live at Athens, they all came 
thither at some time, to have the seal of her 
recognition put on them. 

Something of the intellectual quickness 
and activity which made this state of things 
possible comes out in the account of St. 
Paul’s visit to Athens. Not everywhere 
then, in very few places now, would a man 
find opportunity to dispute daily in the 
market with them that met with him on 
questions of philosophy and _ religion. 
Socrates had done this four hundred years 
before, St. Paul did it in A.D. 53, and the 
latter was invited by the philosophers of the 
great schools, Epicurean and Stoic, to explain 
himself fully before the Areopagus. “ For 
all the Athenians and strangers, which were 
there, spent their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 

These philosophers it was who still kept 
the name of Greece sweet. With all the 
Roman’s contempt for the vanquished and 
unprincipled . Greek, there were two things 
which he must learn of Greeks—the art of 
language and the art of conduct. Roman 
orators carried on the tradition of the Greek 


* History repeats itself strangely. Modern Athens 
has woke up and is prospering in all ways, but many 
people go thither for no object but to see the classical 
remains. 
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schools, and the Romans invented no original 
system of moral philosophy. Those who 
were taught when young that one action 
is right and another wrong, that they must 
do the one and avoid the other, and who, 
when they grew up, tried to put a meaning 
on the words rightand wrong and to see why 
all these things were so, had no teacher to 
turn to but a Greek or a Roman who had 
imbibed Greek learning. The Epicurean 
school, which judged of actions by their 
consequences, was often misunderstood, and 
did not find anything like universal accept- 
ance. The Stoics, with a profounder glance 
into the universe, and with a teaching more 
easily reconcilable with religion, produced a 
sterner and nobler type of character, and 
laid down a code of morals suitable to all 
circumstances and all ranks. Few books are 
grander than those which contain the philo- 
sophy of the slave Epiktetus and the medita- 
tions of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. The 
philosophers were not all of pure Greek 
birth. The founders of Stoicism were born 
not far from the birth-place of St. Paul; but 
their doctrine was of Greek origin and the 
Greek nation furnished the language and 
most of the teachers. Greek philosophy, in 
short, embraced the whole world. 

Asia Minor in particular was saturated 
with Greek ideas, Colonies on the coast, 
the conquests of Alexander, the influence 
of commerce; the good-will of the Roman 
government, all these things had favoured 
Greek ways, and turned a piece of Asia into 
a larger, laxer Greece. In both countries 
the old religion was far from being dead, 
although philosophy and disbelief were 
active against it. Milton, with unusual inex- 
actitude, tells of the oracles fallen silent on 
the birth of Christ. 

“ The oracles are dumb : 


No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving.” 


But the oracles were not silent. Not so 
honoured as they had been, not venturing to 
touch such great political matters, they were 
yet living, and indeed active. Nero, the 
reputed murderer of his mother, choked the 
oracular chasm of Delphi with stones, think- 
ing that the priestess was inspired to reproach 
him. The prince Germanicus, in the heyday 
of his youth and glory, heard a forecast of his 
own early death from Apollo’s oracle at 
Klaros in Asia Minor. Many other methods 


of foretelling the future were in vogue in 
Asia. It was after inspecting the entrails of 
victims that the priest of Mount Carmel 
promised the future Emperor Vespasian 
success in whatever he undertook. The god 
at Mount Carmel “ has no image or temple,” 
says a Latin author, “only an altar and 
honour ;” and Vespasian was sacrificing to 
him. 

None of the old gods were forgotten, 
though some new worships had become 
fashionable. The old horse-headed goddess 
Ceres (Demeter) was still worshipped in a 
cave of Peloponnese, where the roof had 
fallen, crushing and burying the sacred 
image; and fruits, honey, and wool were 
offered to her. The Olympic games were 
still held in honour of a deity whose statue 
was one of the most famous and impressive 
of the ancient world. ‘ O Pheidias,” cries a 
late worshipper to the artist, “should any 
man be so burdened with sorrow that even 
sleep leaves him, standing before thy statue 
he would forget all that is bitter and grievous 
in life.’ The worship of Asculapius, god of 
medicine, was more prominent than of yore, 
as might have been expected in an age when 
people had leisure to think of their health, 
and when well-to-do men and women suf- 
fered from gout. The gods whom Asia 
Minor had worshipped in the time of Homer 
it was still ready to worship in the time of 
Christ, and the priest of Jupiter (Zeus) at 
Lystra “ brought oxen and garlands unto the 
gates ” to sacrifice to Barnabas as Jupiter and 
Paul as Mercury (Hermes). But there was 
no more famous deity in Asia Minor than 
Diana of the Ephesians (Artemis), “ whom 
Asia and the world worshippeth ” (Acts xix. 
27). More than four hundred years earlier, 
Greek observers had noted that her worship 
was pushing aside that of other deities ; her 
temple was one of the wonders of the world ; 
the greatest Greek sculptors were employed 
on it ;* and in the time of the Apostles the 
cry was still, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.”+ Round this and other sacred 
spots was an asylum of which criminals took 


* Some carved fragments of the temple are in the 
British Museum. 

¢ The alarm of ‘‘a certain man named Demetrius, a 
silversmith, which made silver shrines for Diana,” shows 
how closely religion, trade, and the prosperity of 
Ephesus were bound up together, and the cautious 
speech of the town clerk after the riot indicates the 
good order which the Roman Government insisted on. 
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advantage, and in the first century after 
Christ the Romans had to restrict a right 
which had become a nuisance. Greek Asia 
produced, too, in the days we are talking of, 
more than one religious pretender of im- 
portance. 

Western Asia is noteworthy, again, for her 
trade and manufactures, and for the honour 
paid to handiwork. We find no trace of the 
ignorant contempt sometimes felt elsewhere 
for work and trade. The workers and 
merchants of Asia banded themselves into 
guilds, pushed their business successfully, 
and fed a large population. No other source 
of prosperity, perhaps, could have recovered 
the country so quickly from the disasters of 
the century before Christ. 

A little further south we come to the home 
of other mighty traders, the Phcenicians. 
These people meet us on the very threshold 
of history in the tales of Homer and 
Herodotus. We can see them cautiously 
beaching a ship by some early Greek town, 
and setting out their goods on the shore. 
They buy and sell or barter, and time passes 
till they are ready for sea. Then the rumour 
of a necklace of gold and amber brings all 
the women crowding round. Down comes 
the princess with her train of waiting-maids. 
Then there is a rush and a cry; the princess 
is flung on board, and the seafarers are off 
with a prize worth many necklaces. But the 
Phoenicians usually did more legitimate trade 
than this. Spain and Africa, perhaps even 
Britain, were reached by their adventurers. 
But those days were over. Foreign war had 
crushed the people, and Phoenicia (Phoenice 
of Acts ii. 19) had decayed (a fact to which 
Acts xii. 20 perhaps bears witness). Like 
Palestine, it was, of course, governed by 
Rome, but, unlike Palestine, we do not read 
that it ever gave any trouble. 

There was one other country in which 
Greek influence had played a_ powerful 
part, the ancient kingdom of Egypt. But 
here the situation was peculiar and com- 
plicated. In other countries the Greeks had 
made way by Grecising the inhabitants, and 
the inhabitants, so far as we can see, thank- 
fully accepted the gift of civilisation. In 
Egypt the Greeks came as conquerors with 
Alexander ; they governed the country under 
his successors; they founded the city of 
Alexandria and made it thrive with com- 
merce ; they gave it the greatest library in the 


world and the most learned professors ; but 
they seem to have influenced the native 
Egyptians not one whit. As the Chinamen 
look on at our art and our science, and speak 
of us among themselves only as “ the foreign 
devils,” so the stubborn old Egyptian race, 
with a civilisation of its own, refused to 
amalgamate with its conquerors. It lived 
on in its own way, and the foreign kings, 
the Ptolemies, found it easiest to adapt 
themselves to their intractable subjects and 
copy the Pharaohs. We find, then, two 
distinct strata of population in Egypt, and, 
as the ship which carried St. Paul had for 
sign Castor and Pollux, we may say that it 
belonged probably to a Greek, certainly not 
to an Egyptian. Egypt kept her old gods 
and admitted no new ones, unless we so 
take the traditional practice of paying divine 
honours to the king. The beast-gods of the 
different districts were still maintained. The 
sacred animals were fed and caressed. An 
ancient traveller tells us how he saw the 
tame sacred crocodiles fed in their tank with 
cakes by the priests. 

Above the Greeks there came next a third 


_ Stratum, the Roman governing class and 


merchants. The Emperor Augustus added 
Egypt to the empire, and, taking it specially 
into his own hands, organised its government 
very carefully. It was one of the granaries 
of Rome; its population was fierce and 
excitable: it must be strongly held and 
wisely treated. The natives loved their 
Roman rulers no better than the Greek, and 
wrote fierce ‘satires’ on them, but direct 
risings against Rome are hardly heard of. 
For Rome kept a strong force in the country, 
and respected the religious feelings of the 
people. But one Roman was torn to pieces 
by the mob, enraged because he had killed a 
cat—a fact which may recall some of our 
difficulties in India. 

To swell further the confusion of race- 
hatreds, there was a very large Jewish quarter 
in Alexandria. Between it and its neighbours 
there were incessant feuds in which property 
was destroyed and even lives lost. On the 
whole, Alexandria must have presented one 
of the most remarkable mixtures of races, 
tongues, religions and custéms which the 
world has ever seen. The Romans were 
well aware what a singular situation it was, 
and what a hard task lay before them in 
keeping order. 














OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘‘I am young and I am foolish.” 
Lesson: Luke xi. 1-13. 

Text : ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” 
WANT to speak to you 
about the religion of Jesus 
which all ought to learn 
and to live. The main 
parts of it as a thought 
in the mind are two—the 
Fatherhood of God, and the image and 
picture of Him that we have in Jesus. 

All the patience, the love, the mercy, the 
nobleness and the courage of the Christian 
life have their origin in the knowledge that 
God is the lover, the friend, the guardian, the 
-father of us all. 

A father who is master of his child’s 
heart, to whom a child’s life is a constant 
loyalty, bestows a character on that child 
shown-in peace and in trouble. He inspires 
the child to self-denial, to bravery, and to 
victory. It is the same whether the father 
is visible or invisible. 

How grandly, constantly and secretly a 
passion for his father may inspire a boy, you 
will be helped better to understand by a story. 

There lived in Austria, as the story I have 
read relates, a little boy of noble birth, whose 
father had been banished from his home. 

His little son had been seven years old 
when into the darkness of the night the 
carriage which conveyed him away had 

.plunged to be seen no more. With his 
father into that darkness the child’s heart 
had gone. The darkness had lifted from 
the house, the road, the fields around him, 

. but it never lifted from the heart of that boy, 
nor could it lift, until he saw his father 
again. He never thought of his father but 
a great darkness and weariness of woe came 
over him. Where was he? Why did he 
not come home ? 

The last words of his father, as he had 
spoken the tender hurried good-bye, his 
little-son treasured in his soul. 

The mystery of his father’s sudden going 
made the parting pain great. The wonder 
why, which was never satisfied in him, deep- 





ened his grief. He knew nothing but that 
his father was gone. Why, where, and 
when to return, he was never told. 

He was a brave-hearted boy and troubled 
others little with his grief, but his grief was 
all the more constant because it was so 
silent. He spoke of it only to God when 
night by night he said his prayers to 
himself. It was an intense passionate little 
prayer. “QO God, do bring my father back. 
I want to see my father, for Jesus’ sake bring 
him.back. Amen.” 

Though he said nothing to those about 
him in a thousand ways he missed his 
father. After that long winter in which he 
had gone away had passed, the spring 
returned, but it was a sombre spring—the 
bright sun and warm stirring bracing winds 
were all wanting a presence. The woods 
grew beautiful, but he did not care to ramble 
in them. Flowers had their old shape and 
colour, but they came without their old 
beauty. Play had to be done, but it had 
not the old mirth and joyousness it used to 
have. He missed from his life the sight, the 
sound, the feel of his father. When would he 
come home? Would he mever come again ? 

It was all so cruel. Home had lost its 
tenderness, the summer its magnificence, for 
he and his father never met. 

Summer was long and cold, for his heart 
grew daily wearier for his father. Where 
had he gone? As he took his walks into 
the country he would sometimes try to learn 
from the people that he knew. But his 
efforts failed. ‘ Where can he be?” he 
asked in a low, hushed voice. But when 
the answer was, “I do not know,” he said 
no more. Beyond the tone of anxious grief 
in his inquiry, he never betrayed to any one 
his trouble. 

Young as he was he fancied that some- 
body had done something wrong. His 
father might have done it. Yet that could 
hardly be. But he never flinched in his 
loyalty to his father. If the thought crossed 
his mind that that kind father of his had 
been banished from his home by the law for 
a crime, all he wished was that he might 
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have been banished too. Life would have 
been peaceful, enduring anything with him. 
He felt that he could have suffered any 
bodily pain easier than this long heart-sick- 
ness. Prison with him in it too would 
have been pleasure to the anguish of love he 
had: to endure. 

Summer passed and winter followed, and 
in the sound of the trees and the rattle of 
the windows in its stormy nights he would 
lie awake and in his most reverent and 
affectionate tone plead with God, not 
always without passionate tears, to be so 
kind as to take care of his father and some 
day to take his boy to him. 

But neither heaven nor earth answered 
him. His inquiries of men, his entreaties 
with God, were long, lonely, unanswered 
things. All was silence and bitterness. 

But nothing destroyed his love of his 
father, and only now and then for a whiie 
did -the hope of seeing him fail in him. 
His passion for the long-desired meeting 
became only the stronger by the trials he 
had. His absent father was now a mystery as 
‘sacred as the mystery of God. And some- 
‘how he mixed up the name of the one with 


‘the other in all his thoughts of either of 


them. ‘QOur Father, which art in heaven,” 


‘seemed to mean two persons—his heavenly 
‘Father and his earthly father. 


Never had he prayed to the One so 
earnestly, so really, as he had done since 


‘he had lost the other, and in his own 
‘childish way he clung to the One as sure 


at last to help him to find the other. God 


‘knew where his father was, and that was the 


motive of the new love he bore Him, and 
the reason why he continued so passionately 
to ask Him to bring them together again. 
Though he heard from neither he loved 
them both, and clung to them. 
So three years went by, and the weary 
child now felt big enough to make some 


- effort to find his father. He had heard that 


he had been seen by somebody away amongst 
the mountains, which could be seen from his 
home. They were high, vast, and dangerous, 


‘ filled with gorges, and torrents, and deep 


precipices, and slopes, and rivers of ice, and 
were covered at their tops with snows. These 


‘ were all nothing to him. He was so young 


that he could not know anything of 


‘them; and had he known what a journey 


amongst them meant, to fear to take it would 


have seemed cowardice, and a true heart, as 
his was, could be no coward. Real love is 
always brave. 

His first, his only, thought when he heard 
the glad news was, “ Then he lives, and I 
can find him.” But he did not speak it. 
He knew he must keep the secret himself, 
go his search alone, and unknown to any- 
body but himself. 

When his anxious little mind was made 
up, he put his satchel, with a little food in 
it, and a small toy sword by his bed where 
they could not be seen, said a prayer of joy 
and thanks to God for His goodness t> him 
that He had kept his father alive and had let 
him know where he was, and slept a happy 
sleep. Very early in the morning he awoke, 


‘rose, again said his prayers, and quickly 


dressed and quietly left the house. 
Never was a human soul more strong and 


-exalted than was the child-seeker of his father, 


as he quickly took the road between the fields 
and through the forest towards where that 
snow mountain was. It was where he should 
see his father. ‘The thought made his steps 
light as air. 

Hours went by, and he was upon the 
sloping side of the mountain. He sat a 
moment for rest and food, and then climbed 
the rough, sloping road. He knew no thought 
but the one thought “ My father.” ‘The 
road, when it left the woods and grass, be- 
came doubtful. Great broken stones, which 
had fallen in the winter frosts and storms, 
stretched before him, and must be got over 
or got round. ‘The climb became slow, and 
difficult, and wearying, and disheartening. 
But he bravely despised difficulties and 
cheered his weariness with the knowledge, 
“ He is up there.” Hour after hour he 
climbed up amongst great gorges, along 
torrents of water rushing madly down from 
the melting snows on the peaks far above. 

He hoped he might sight a hunter who 
would guide him, or find a shepherd’s hut 
where he might get a drink, but he found 
neither hunter nor hut. He had never seen 
such desolation. But for the roar of the waters 
deep down below him there was no sound. 

Then he came to bare, smooth, sloping 
rock, where footing was difficult and progress 
very slow. And now was slowly coming 
down the mountain side a thick mist. He 
knew what that might mean; it might 
mean snow. He had little knowledge of 
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the danger that might bring—blindness to 
everything and freezing cold. For the first 
time he almost pitied himself. It seemed 
so hard that he had got so near finding his 
father and the snow was coming to stop him. 
That was all he knew of snow. Alone, in 
the first breath of the coming cold, in the 
intense silence, he sat down and looked 
round for shelter. There was none. At 
that moment he heard a cry in the air and 
looked up. It was a mountain eagle circling 
above him. He turned pale. Mountain 
eagles capture, kill, and eat a child like me, 
he thought, and his heart stood still a 
moment. Right over him it hovered a 
second before it dropped. In that second 
he drew his little sword. His body was 
faint, his feet were sore, his knees were 
bruised, but for three years had his intrepid 
little soul preserved its loyal purpose, and 
the strength of it did not leave him now. 
His father he was going to see, and the 
terrible eagle should not prevent him. He 
stood up, and presented his sword to receive 
it. The huge bird was dropping. A gun 
sounded. The bird fell dead at his side. 

A huntsman had seen the lone boy, the 
huge, deadly bird hovering in the air above 
for the fatal swoop, and in a second had 
sent a bullet through it. 

In a moment the huntsman was by the 
child. It was his father! The child sprang 
up, and in another second father and son 
were locked in each other’s arms. In another 
hour they were in a mountain hut. There 
my story: must stop, for I have told it only 
to show you how a strong, loyal, and unselfish 
love to a father can inspire a grand spirit 
and grand conduct in the soul of his child. 

Yet there is far greater power to inspire 
for great strength and grandeur in the 
fatherhood of God. I will speak to you 
about that next Sunday. 


SECOND EVENING 


Opening hymn: “‘ Jesus, self-forgetful.” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 43-48. 
Text: ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father's business ?” 


These words were used by a boy of 
twelve years of age: the fairest, grandest 
boy of all time and of all the world. 

In the first instance you and I give the 
name, “my father,” to the man God has 
appointed to be our guardian upon earth, to 


provide clothes for us and food, to bestow 
love and care upon us, to defend us against 
danger and harm and to heal our diseases, 
and to give us, while we are ignorant and 
helpless, victory over them, that we may 
come to youth and manhood and woman- 
hood. In all the lovely unselfishness of 
his life for the children he loves and which 
have sprung from him, a human father 
represents the divine Father. And we are all 
His offspring; He so loves the world. 
From the beginning the soul of a true father 
has been earth’s best image to the children 
of men of our Father which is in heaven. 

But the first use of the name Father by 
Jesus was to name God, nota man. Our souls 
first know an earthly father, then climb up 
as by a beautiful ladder of the soul to the 
idea of a heavenly Father. Jesus knew first 
the Father above. He lived under Him, 
carried Him in the sweetest centre of His 
being, had His will shaped by Him, and was 
inspired by hope and love and submission 
to Him. 

Little children grow up to call the man in 
their house, who gave them their life and 
provides that life with home and food, 
“father,” “ my father.” But Jesus grew up 
to think of God as all this. From the first 
He was inspired by the thoughts of the 
strength and the love of God, His Father, 
and was a loyal child of the will of God. 

Afterwards into the minds of men He 
carried this thought of what God was to 
Him. He did this through what men knew 
of a man’s soul towards his children, and by 
the acts that man does for his children 
daily repeated, naturally, and of love of them. 
Through our father in every true home He 
represented and gave a name to what was 
still more magnificently the soul and the 
deeds of God. 

The sooner, then, that you get this idea of 
God into your minds the sooner you begin 
to possess the spring of the life of Jesus, 
and to live in its blessing and power. 

And what is the blessing and power of 
the life of a child whose deepest conviction 
and inspiration is that God is his father ? 
From the words of the child Jesus we learn 
that it is two things—an irresistible impulse “ I 
must”; and that the impulse is fo do the 
will of God. 

God has given irresistible impulses to 
many of His creatures. 
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Where are the squirrels, the little brown 
things that run and leap and twist and 
scamper, pricking their pretty ears and 
glancing their quick bright eyes up amongst 
the branches of the summer trees? They 
are not there now. They are rolled up, 
little soft, furry balls, fast asleep in bed in 
the hollow place behind a hole in one of the 
tree-trunks. When the leaves shrivelled and 
died and fell, and the sun was low in the 
sky, and the winds of winter began to blow 
through their forest home, by av irresistible 
impulse, they went to their secret bed, rolled 
themselves up and fell asleep till the spring. 

You know Mr. Gatty’s little song :* 


‘* Tell me why the swallows fly 
Up into the cloudy sky? 
Why they hover round the spire, 
Wheeling lower, wheeling higher, 
And again their course repeating, 
Now advancing, now retreating, 
Till they in their circling flight, 
Soar for ever out of sight ?” 


Why? There is but one reason, they have 
an irresistible impulse to do so. 

You saw them in the summer, as their 
little glossy forms darted out from their 
round nests so firmly stuck up there safe 
from rain under the roof-eaves, plunging and 
diving through the sunny air, chirping and 
screaming to themselves as they went of mere 
delight of life. But you do not see them 
now. 

When the earth looked sickening for its 
winter grave, they could not bear the sight, 
and so they stretched their wings and 
flew away across land and sea to the sunny 
centre of Africa, and to-day they are 
plunging about taking delight in their limbs 
in the Soudan—and why did they go? 
They had an “¢rresistible impulse to go: 
young and old alike. Those which had 
been there before and those which had been 
hatched here up under the eaves in that little 
round home of theirs. Like their parents the 
children could not help it. So they went. 

Thrushes in their brown feathered coats, 
and their cousins, blackbirds, in the coats 
of glossy jet, sit upon the twigs up in the 
tall elm trees in the spring, and the bright 
air is filled with their pretty song. You 
stand still and listen, and they sing. You 


* From Mr. Scott Gatty’s ‘‘Little Songs for Little 
Voices.” BookI. Atreasure of sweet verse and music 
for the young. 

XXIV—10 


cease to listen and go on, and they sing. 
Cottage people live under the elm, and they 
sing. Nobody is there ; for miles, nobody is 
there, yet they sing. And why do they 
sing? An impulse sets them singing. It is 
irresistible, so they sing. The impulse 
comes and the bird sings. That is all, but 
that is enough. 

And the robin, with his dainty brown body 
and red breast, silent all the summer days 
when thrushes and blackbirds sing, perching 
opposite to your window, sings his little 
song when the frosts nip the trees, and the 
white snows bury the ground, begging the 
crumbs from your breakfast-table in pay- 
ment, like the little choristers from your 
church at Christmas-time, carolling at your 
door for their Christmas-box. Why does 
the robin sing when all his feathered rela- 
tions that sing have ceased to sing, and are 
still? Why? Well, the little fellow has an 
impulse to do it. It is his nature; he must. 

It is a tender gentle pleasant thing this 
impulse to do, which all these little creatures 
have, but it is very mighty. It is their 
nature, their being, their life. It is that 
which makes their life what it is, so free, so 
true, so good to live. 

Nothing would be more cruel than to 
thwart, and hinder, and frustrate what these 
impulses set in motion in them. The waking 
squirrel must run and leap; the singing 
bird must sing, or they had as well cease to 
be. Life is full, and they are strong and 
happy, as they are free to be about the 
business their God has given them irresist- 
ible impulses to do. 

Now in the same kind of way the boy 
Jesus lived the fair life He lived. He was 
subject to His parents. He loved His 
neighbours, and did His work, and went 
His way in life, under an impulse from His 
Father in heaven. Life to Him was good 
and blissful, and He Himself was beautiful to 
see, because He knew that Father and loved 
Him, that was all; but that was His, I must 
live the life that pleases my Father. 

And so He lived on earth under the 
invisible Father, until He returned to Him 
in His home above, and so it was with Him 
—as with the little Austrian boy I told you 
of in his search on the mountain where he 
found his father, whom he had loved and 
honoured so long—face to face with the One 
He so honoured and loved. 
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THIRD EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘I am God's little child.” 
Lesson : Mark v. 32. 

Text: ‘* Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
WHEN we first come into our father and 
mother’s care, of what they are to us and 
what they do for us we know nothing ; but, 
for all that, we possess them and all that 
is in them lying in our helplessness on our 
little bed ; and it is because they have been 
given to us that we live and grow. 

It was just the same when Moses told 
people to honour their father and mother. 
Little babies all come ignorant and helpless 
into the world, and fathers and mothers 
love to be their wisdom and strength. 
These things never change. 

And, if we do not grow up to honour 
them, we break their hearts and utterly 
destroy their joy. Parents who have 
their children’s honour can very well do 
without wealth and rank and fame. The 
souls of honoured fathers and mothers have 
very little between them and heaven. 

And, oh, what reason there is for honour- 
ing them! When children come to themtheir 
life is in the children. They look at them, 
hearken to them, care for them, enjoying 
their small prattle and laughter, and little 
ways. 

And that is why we live so long. We 
owe all our days to our parents. They are 
images and messengers of God to us. 
And the God who called them to their 
offices for us asks us to honour them. 

And how wise and good it is to do so. 

There is, in one of the eastern counties, 
a gentleman who drags himself about his 
house on crutches ; and this is his story: 

When a child of eight, he lived in a home 
which had a spiral staircase running up two 
stories. The banister rose swiftly, smoothly, 
in graceful curves up to the top. The fancy 
of the boy was to stride it, and ride from the 
top to the bottom. The idea of the glory of 
the motion fascinated him. 

He never wanted to be disobedient, but 
he did want a ride down the banister, and 
it had been forbidden. Many a time had 
he resisted the temptation; for every day 
he came down from the play-room at the top 
of the house, into the dining-room at the 
bottom of it. But his parents’ will conquered 
his, and he went sadly by the side of the 


polished sloping banister, step by step down - 


the stairs. 

It was because he was precious and be- 
loved that his notion of a ride instead of a 
walk down had been forbidden. He had 
limbs which could walk and run and leap, 
with the best of his comrades; and his 
mother loved his limbs and their freedom 
and strength, and wanted to keep them for 
him. That banister had in it the chance 
of breaking them for him; the chance of 
death was in it. 

If the many a long month the boy 
obeyed his parents had been continued 
always he would not have been walking 
with crutches under his two arms instead of 
with his legs, as he has been doing for 
twenty years, and as he must continue to do 
all the years of his life. 

But the day came when he really could 
not see what harm a ride could do. He 
resented his mother’s control. For faith 
in her, he put faith in himself. He would 
do it. Suddenly he got astride the rail. 
In a second he was off. In another second 
he had overbalanced and was in the air with 
nothing between him and the black-and- 
white diamond shaped marble pavement of 
the hall nearly two stories below. A shriek, 
a heavy thud, and he lay motionless and 
unconscious on the marble floor. 

At the shriek his mother started from her 
chair in the room, rushed to the hall to see 
the end of his fall. With a cry of hopeless 
horror she picked up her boy, to all appear- 
ances dead, carried him to the sofa, sum- 
moned a servant to fly for the doctor. 
Such an hour as that which followed she 
had never spent in her life, watching the 
mute lips, the closed eyes, the rigid, cold, 
changeless features. Life seemed quite 
gone, was perhaps gone for ever. 

What had been for eight glad years the 
delight of her eyes had now become her 
misery. 

The doctor came, gave restoratives to 
him and did all he could to save life from 
going out ofhim. He was a young, vigorous 
boy, and his vigour kept its hold on life. For 
days and nights he lay like marble. Then 
he had convulsions of pain. Then the 
convulsions lightened. Then he languidly 
opened his eyes and closed them. It was 
weeks before he knew where he was and 
what had happened. 
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All this time his mother sat by his side 
doing everything that the doctor’s skill and 
her own love suggested to ease his pain, to 
sustain his strength, and to keep death 
away. 

Long and weary were the weeks through 
which the little mutilated boy never spoke. 
Never till his recovery, which she eagerly 
watched night and day for, had she known 
how much her boy’s life was to her: her 
health, her joy. Poor little wreck! it was 
now her sickness and woe. 

When danger of death had passed away 
the doctor examined him and found both 
his thigh-bones were injured, and his legs 
were broken, and that there was little hope 
of his ever being able to walk again. 

And all this by disobedience. By his limbs 
so broken his mother’s heart was broken ; 
yet his mother’s compassion never failed. 
Her love to him was never greater than it was 
now. Though the boy so loved had done a 
wrong to every obligation of duty and grati- 
tude, in spite of that, she loved him with 
unabated and deepened love, and eagerly 
cared to keep his hold on life, ease his pain, 
and be his saviour from as much of the evil 
he had done himself as she could. And he 
is alive to-day because of her wonderful care. 

And this is why parental love on earth is 
like the Great Parent’s love in heaven. It 
takes mother and father both, conceived of 
as joined in one, to image the fulness of 
His care and mercy. And even then the mercy 
and care we see in parents are less grand than 
what we do not yet see in Him. In none are 
they deep enough, strong and tender enough, 
or lasting enough to be worthy likenesses of 
what are in God. 

Home, however, is the world’s first school 
of religion. First lessons on Himself God 
has written in all our nursery experiences. 
Behind the ways of father and mother 
taking our hand in theirs teaching us to 
walk, or loosing it to let us go by our- 
selves, sharing our happiness, or watching 
by the pillow where lies a knitted, rigid, 
changeless, pale little face—behind all their 
acts of love and sympathy lies unseen a heart 
with a close likeness to the unseen God. 
It is the family likeness. Their house is 
the porch of our Father’s house above. 

This, then, is another ground of our 
affection. And no words can tell what 
a reverent child learns from a noble parent 


of things above, when it has this way of 
looking at those it loves. 

For you, my child, reverence and love 
and obedience in your home is your Hea- 
venly Father’s business. 

Say with Jesus, “I must be about my 
Father’s business.” Thus will parents 
become more sacred, family life more 
enchanting, and days here a preparation 
for better days above. 


FOURTH EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, I would serve 
Thee.” 
Lesson : Matt. vi, 26-34. 
Text: ‘‘ When ye pray say, Our Father.” 


THE Lord’s Prayer, as it is called, is a 
subject for endless learning. 

If we have all one father, we are all ope 
family—are all brothers and sisters of one 
another. The world is one family. 

In every loving family God has given us 
His picture of the world, as He longs to 
see it. What father is in such a family, 
He longs to be in all the world. And 
what brothers and sisters are to one 
another, that all men, all women, and all 
children ought to be to one another. 

By our little home-community around 
father and mother, God’s ideas of the end 
and bliss of creation are passed into ours. 
Every happy child has the key to God’s future 
kingdom. It has it without knowing that 
it has it, and loves it without suspecting 
its high and glorious uses. Secretly and 
pleasantly it is taught first what is natural, 
and afterwards what is spiritual. 

The heavenly principle of life on earth 
is deep in us all before we have learnt 
our letters. Human, loving, God-like 
hearts teach us secrets of the Lord before 
we can even understand the simple words 
which name them. 

Then it becomes “our Father’s _ busi- 
ness” to carry out in life the sweet secret 
—at home first, then at school and at 
play, in work, and in leisure. We have 
to make our own little world a family—to 
be true brothers and sisters, in all the ways 
of childhood, to our neighbours. 

But all this is very difficult. The idea in 
it all is hard to receive. That all the people 
we know and all the people we do not know 
are God’s children and our family, is a rather 
strange fact to hear, and a rather painful one 
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to live. But glorious things may be pain- 
ful. Even the sunshine may pain the eye. 


I read the other day a story which will help 
you to understand this. 

In one of the Spanish mines there were 
four mules. The mine was deep and difficult 
of descent. To work it mules were employed. 
They were let down into the mine, and there 
they remained for months—perhaps for years. 
Their stable was made in it. They went their 
daily ways along its passages, pulling the full 
waggons to the bottom of the pit-shaft, and 
pulling them back to where they were 
to be filled again; and at night they laid 
their tired limbs down on the straw, in 
stables made like caves in the rock down 
where they worked. The workmen came 
up nightly to the surface, and went to their 
homes to supper and to bed, and returned 
in the early morning to their toil again. 
But the mules were day and night, week by 
week, month by month, kept down below, 
until they became quite strangers to the 
world in which they had once lived. They 
knew the place of their work, but, as there 
was no sunshine there, for all those weeks 
and months they never saw sunshine. They 
saw some light, but only the faint rays shed 
from the little Davy safety-lamps the work- 
men carried about with them at their 
work. 

After a long time they became too weak to 
do their work well. They pined for fresh 
air and the free use of their limbs in a 
gallop, and became thin and feeble; for 
mules, like men, “do not live by bread 
alone.” They rather existed than lived. 
Life needs draughts of fresh air, and bathings 
in sunlight, and the feel of the earth under 
one’s feet, and freedom. And these mules 
only had breathing of dark passages below 
ground, and corn and water. 

So the miners resolved to give themselves 
the trouble of getting these poor brutes up 
onto the surface again, to let their hoofs 
feel the sod, and give them a scamper in the 
air and sun once more. And this was done. 
The mules reached the top. But what was 
their owners’ surprise when they saw the 
creatures’ horror at the change. They simply 
stood and trembled. The bright sunshine 
that filled the world with joy filled them with 
pain. Theyclosed their eyes. They started 
and shrank, as if from cruelty. Led away 


from the pit’s mouth to the field, they dragged 
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at their halters as if led at every step into 
deeper torture. When they reached the 
field they crept tremblingly into the first bit 
of grey shade they could find, and there 
they stood, huddled together, pictures of 
misery, till the night came. 

So long had these poor creatures lived an 
untrue, an unnatural life that life’s true and 
natural conditions were a pain to them; 
what caused joy to every bird and child, 
and to all mules but themselves, to them 
made life unendurable. But they came to 
be used to the light and even to like it. 

Now we have eyes in our understandings, 
and so long may they be accustomed to dark- 
ness that, like the eyes in the heads of 
those mules, they may find their light painful. 
From truths which make angels glad, which 
can make this earth into heaven, they shrink 
as from cruel things, and cry, Who can bear 
them ? 

Now, all this, my child, is true of the 
idea that this world is one family, and that 
we are all children of its one Father, 
brothers and sisters of one another. 

And all this beautiful light gives pain to 
our pride and selfishness. The idea that 
all the people we see are our relations, our 
near relations, is not pleasant to the natural 
man. And the duty it imposes on us is 
even less pleasing. 

But we must get used to it. We must 
try to bring our life in the world into the 
family likeness. That is the work God 
has given us to do. It is our Father’s 
business for each one of us, and little by 
little, day by day, as life gives us the oppor- 
tunity, we must live it, painful or painless 
no matter. We are here to honour, to 
reverence, and to serve our Father which 
is in heaven. And as that Father’s in- 
fluence manifests itself in us more and 
more, more and more shall we understand 
what true life is, and bring a bit of heaven 
to earth. 

Children who love one another are 
simply growing unto the likeness of the 
Father who loves them all. It is by love 
of our neighbours and by living our lives 
for their good, that we become like God. 
“Be the children of the Highest,” said 
Jesus, “ for he is kind.” 

This is to love and worship Jesus, and 
to follow in the footsteps He has left us to 
mark for us our path to heaven. 
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LOVE of flowers tends to ‘keep the child’s 
A heart in the brave man’s breast,’ and to 
soften the roughest and gruffest of people. 
**Sympathisers in the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of their fellow-men,”’ Dean Hole says, in reference 
to visiting amongst the poor, ‘‘never meet with 
a rude reception where flowers are seen in the 
casement.’’ The coster who takes his barrow- 
load of plants round the dingiest of streets, and 
mixes more familiarly with those who live there, 
would also add his testimony to the same effect. 
And the coster who barters flowers for old garments 
or sells at the lowest price, is the man most likely 
to keep a gentle heart under a rough exterior. 





I know an instance of a poor pale-faced invalid 
who formed a very touching friendship through a 
barrow-load of flowers. She was recovering from 
rheumatic fever and to while away the weary hours 
of convalescence sat most of her time watching 
the passers-by as they hurried to and fro. Each 
morning brought the plant-seller extolling the 
virtues of his flowers, and by-and-by he became as 
familiar with the watcher as she had become with 
him. Then he learnt how ill she had been, how 
she admired his flowers, how she looked for his 
coming, and wondered what he would bring, and 
how disappointed she was if he ever missed passing 
that way. And, feeling the beauty of his fragrant 
load, the gentle-hearted fellow was touched, and 
morning after morning he would stand outside her 
window and show plant after plant, smiling and 
gesticulating about them all the time ; and knowing 
her to be very poor never asked her to buy, feeling 
amply repaid when she nodded a friendly ‘‘ Thank 
you,” to him. 





Another example of the mission of a plant, more 
widely known, perhaps, is related by Dr. Hole: 
‘A little girl lay sick, as it seemed unto death, 
in the dark room of a narrow court, where the 
sunlight rarely entered through the panes, which 
were covered with cobwebs. Into this place of 
sorrow and of the shadow of death, a Christian 
lady came to see the child, and brought a plant in 
flower to cheer her with its scent and beauty. But 
the plant began to droop for want of light and air, 
and so the window was washed and opened from 
time to time; and then was seen the need of 
further cleanliness. The walls and floors were 
scoured; the father came back from his work to 
mend the broken furniture, instead of going to the 
drink, and save money to buy better food for the 
little daughter whom he dearly loved. 

‘* So the pale sick child, 
With light, and air, and strong nutritious food, 
Grew strong and healthy, and true happiness 
Now reigned, instead of misery, supreme. 
And to their great surprise the father said, 
* We owe it all to that bright little flower— 
It is the fairy which has wroupht the change.’’ 


A brief account of the work of Joseph Sidney 
Hill, first Bishop of Western Equatorial Africa, 
has just been published. The Bishop was a 
thoroughly hard earnest worker, lovingly seconded 
in all he did by Mrs. Hill. Accompanying him to 
Africa on his first journey in 1876, she was still at 
his side sixteen years later when he went out as 
Bishop. The events which followed are amongst 
the saddest in missionary history. The party left 
Liverpool on November 21, 1893, full of zeal and 
hope, and arrived in the Bishop’s diocese about 
three weeks later. Their greeting from the clergy 
and natives was hardly over and work scarcely 
begun ere all was finished. The Bishop preached 
a New Year’s sermon, and shortly afterwards was 
taken ill with fever. Mrs. Hill was attacked also 
within a few hours, and on the 6th of January both 
were buried. Realising that his labours were at an 
end, the dying Bishop said : 

‘Iam going home.” 

Mrs. Hill heard him, and at once replied : 

“Yes, we are going home.” 

‘Within a few hours all was over, and they kept 
their Epiphany together in the presence of the 
Lord.” 





The late Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. Church, was a 
man of thought rather than a man of action, a man 
whose power was felt rather than seen, an invisible 
guiding force, which when it disappears is sadly 
missed, though not perhaps sufficiently recognised 
whilst here. The jotting of a thinker on thoughts 
is interesting. Here is acutting from the Dean's note- 
book :—‘' First thoughts: fresh thoughts; second 
thoughts : corrected, often stiffand formal ones ; third 
thoughts: shy, homely thoughts, lurking about, half 
ashamed and unconscious, in corners of one’s mind, 
exceptions hardly worth while making, qualifications 
one only just glances at or passes over, details 
seemingly not of due dignity, points which seem too 
troublesome to make out and state; or too cum- 
brous, often generalisations, at first sight common- 
place, but with the real gist of the matter in them. 
The third thought is worth keeping a close eye 
upon.” 





The Dean was a proctor at Oxford in 1844. In 
those days the duties included the superintendence 
of the City Police. It is just a memory of the past 
and very humorously Dr. Church puts it on record: 

“I began work to-day and so now I am fairly in 
for a year’s employment in keeping the peace, with 
its various rubs and amusements. I have only had 
experience of the latter as yet—e.g., I have every 
other week to post the police in various parts of the 
town, and to receive their report of the previous 
day. One goes at nine at night to a vaulted room 
underground, as dreary-looking and grim as a 
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melodrama would require ; table with pen and ink, 
feeble lamp, and sundry cutlasses disposed round the 
walls. One sits in great dignity at a table, and then 
the police are marched in by batches of six. They 
enter like robbers or conspirators in a play, all belted 
and great-coated, looking fierce. ‘All quiet last 
night ?"’ passes your lips. All their heads begin to 
bob, as if they were hung on springs, and without 
any stopping for three or four minutes, all their 
voices commence repeating, ‘‘All quiet, sir,” as 
fast as they can; and when they have lost their 
breath, exeunt, all bobbing. The first time I was 
present I fairly lost my gravity, as I should imagine 
most of my predecessors must have done before me.” 


Among the animals brought to Europe for ex- 
hibition, none has awakened more curiosity from 
its earliest introduction than the giraffe. Florence 
made a public pet of one, Paris received another 
with her streets lined with troops to keep the 
crowds in order, and those which arrived in 
England in 1836 quickly became the most popular 
animals in the Zoo. From that date down to 
1892, by reason of one or two importations and 
the successful rearing of English-born fawns, we 
have been fortunate enough to possess specimens 
of this rare beast, but we do not think there is 
one in England to-day, and, until the Zoological 
Society repeats its former enterprise, there is not 
much likelihood of an opportunity arising of one 
being seen. The four animals shipped in 1836 
arrived here at a cost of £1700, and quickly 
adapted themselves to their new life. As captives 
they became most affectionate creatures, and have 
been known to cry for their keepers as children 
would for their mothers. A giraffe’s eyes sur- 
pass in beauty and size those of any other four- 
legged beast; and its height from head to foot is 
about eighteen feet. At the Zoo it enjoyed hay 
and fresh grass, and considered either an onion or 
a piece of sugar a great luxury. 





An ennobling story is told from Seebergen, in 
Gotha, of which any country may be justly proud. 
A farmer was pursued during 1893 with much 
misfortune in his harvest, and after long nursing 
and anxious watching by the death-bed of his wife, 
was himself laid aside the following year and quite 
unable to see after his farm. His brave little 
daughter of fifteen and an adopted child, two years 
younger, were scarcely able to superintend the 
work, but the farmers of that neighbourhood were 
good men and true, and not afraid to extend a 
brotherly hand to a sick comrade. Twenty-five 
ploughs were set to work over the sick man’s land, 
and for two days the kindly fellows turned over the 
soil. One cannot help hoping that the harvest of 
1895 will be plentiful in a land where the creed of 
Abou Ben Adhem has made such headway. 


A bishop much impressed by an anthem sung at a . 


rural church, found on inquiry that it was but a 
popular song set in a minor key in a slower tune. 
This has elicited other examples of adaptation in 
tunes from a correspondent, who writes: ‘‘ The 
late Rowland Hill constantly sang at the Surrey 
Chapel a hymn to the tune of ‘Rule Britannia,’ 
altered to ‘Rule Emmanuel.’” There was pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1833 a series of ‘‘ Hymns Writ- 
ten to Favourite Tunes.” They were the innocent 
work of one who wished to do good by a mode 
sufficiently startling to those who see impropriety 
in the conjunction of the sacred and the profane. 
Thus one “ pious chanson” is written to ‘‘Grama- 
chree,” or ‘‘The Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls,” of Moore. Another, describing the death 
of a believer, is set to ‘‘The Groves of Blarney.” 
The Salvation Army has found this particular 
method of dealing with tunes to be one of the most 
attractive features of its services, and many who 
attend its meetings, if asked what certain tunes are, 
would quote the first line of a hymn, never having 
heard of the comic sonz with which the music was 
originally associated. 


A yet more striking experience of the same sort 
of thing has recently been recounted by Miss 
Frances E. Willard, who, speaking of her own girl- 
hood and home-life, says: ‘‘ Of course we did not 
learn to dance, but mother had a whole system of 
calisthenics that she learned at Oberlin, which she 
used to put us through unmercifully, as I thought, 
since I preferred capering at my own sweet will, 
out of doors. There was a little verse that she 
would sing in her sweet voice, and have us ‘take 
steps’ to the time ; but the droll part was that the 
verse was out of a missionary hymn, of which I 
only remember these lines: 

* Bounding billow, cease thy motion, 

Bear me not so swiftly o’er ! 

Cease thy motion, foaming ocean, 
I will tempt thy rage no more. 

For I go where duty leads me, 
Far across the billowy deep, 

Where no friend or foe can heed me, 
Where no wife for me shall weep !* 

‘What a spectacle was that mother teaching her 
children dancing steps to words as solemn as a 
meeting-house ! "’ 





During the last ten years the number of people 
professing Christianity in Japan has increased from 
6000 to 105,000. This is but a small factor out of 
forty millions of people, but the Archdeacon of 
Japan speaks hopefully of the independence and 
self-supporting tendency of the native churches, 
and when a church begins to support itself it is an 
excellent sign of spiritual life. He urges a strong 
attack on Tokio, the centre of progress of the 
Island Kingdom, by Christian workers. Western 
ideas are taking firm hold in the country, but they 
need a sure foundation. 
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HE bleak and bitter weeks of an English 
Et winter never fail to sweep away the old 
and the infirm. The daily death-lists in 

our newspapers at once begin to lengthen out into 
a second column, in which every morning sees 
some familiar name. But among recent losses the 
one which stirs us most is due neither to the 
infirmities of age nor to the inclemencies of climate. 
Robert Louis Stevenson was still in middle life, 
and, though attacked by disease on the verge of 
manhood, he seemed to have found shelter and 
security in his island home in Samoa. There he 
lived and worked with comparative ease and 
apparent immunity from danger. He was happy 
in his death. It came suddenly and swiftly. There 
was no warning, no lingering. He died, as he 
hoped to die, ‘with his clothes on.” And there, 
buried by the native people whom he loved, he 
rests on a hill-top overlooking the ocean and its 
reefs with which his later books have made us so 
familiar. He did not outlive his power or his fame. 
With an almost morbid sensitiveness, as he looked 
forward to the future, he foreboded the decline of his 
popularity and the decay of his genius. But the last 
few months had shown his position in literature as 
still impregnable, and in the book which he left 
half-finished he himself felt that he had reached 
his highest level. Even the exile, at which he 
must have chafed at times, was fraught with bless- 
ing. It strengthened the ties of sympathy and 
responsibility which bound him to his fellow-men. 
Literature, his first and his last love, ceased to 
be his sole concern. He set himself to help the 
natives in their troubles, and won their confidence 
and affection in a way which surprised himself. 
Through them, and for them, he found that he had 
a faith and a gospel which he might never have 
discovered here. This is not the place to discuss 
the character or the limitations of his genius. A 
supreme artist in literature, he appealed most 
effectively to literary and artistic readers. His 
range of influence was not that of a Thackeray, 
a Dickens, or a Scott. But some of his essays, and 
some portion of his romance, may hope to survive, 
and Time, the supreme and final critic, will assign 
him a place of his own among the immortals. This 
is not the only loss that literature has sustained. 
Miss Christina Rossetti, one of a singularly gifted 
family, more than sustained the honour of her 
name. In the opinion of some of our best judges 
she rivals her brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in 
the exquisite delicacy of her verse, and excels him 
in depth of thought. Her poems have the austerity 
which results when intense feeling is steadily re- 
pressed in utterance; they are profound in their 
simplicity. She always says less, not more, than 
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she feels. The vision of truth is never clouded by 
tumultuous and uncontrolled emotion. Among the 
poets of religion none, save Newman, can compare 
with her. 


Il 


Miss Buss’s work was in another field. She had 
for long been known as one of our educational 
pioneers. She founded and presided over the 
North London Collegiate School, perhaps the most 
famous girls’ school in the kingdom. Its influence 
has been great. Its organisation has served as a 
model and a pattern for similar institutions through- 
out the country, and it has done a still more 
important work in raising up teachers who had 
caught a spark of true inspiration ; whose conviction 
was that their work, whether adequately estimated 
by the world or not, is one of the higher callings in 
the ministry of social life; and who carried with 
them into the class-room that spirit which develops 
unity and loyalty wherever it is found. 


Ill 


THERE have been other losses as well, some of 
which call at least for a passing reference. The 
sudden death of the late Prime Minister of 
Canada, Sir John Thompson, at Windsor Castle, 
where he had just been sworn in as a member 
of the Privy Council, was exceptionally tragic. 
In M. Burdeau, France has lost one of its best 
and strongest leaders. He had worked his way 
up from humble beginnings, and had shown him- 
self a man not only of capacity but of principle. 
He had been elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and a great career seemed to be still 
before him. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps was even 
more conspicuous. His career was sadly 
chequered by light and shade; but had not the 
failure at Panama, with all its scandal and 
corruption, come to obscure the triumph at 
Suez, his reputation as an organiser and con- 
tractor would have stood without parallel. There 
is some comfort in the thought that he was 
never conscious of the ruin which he had brought, 
not only upon those who blindly trusted him, 
but upon those of his own family to whom he 
was specially devoted. 


IV 


In our own public affairs there is little stirring. 
The most interesting incident has been an attempt 
to put new vigour into an organisation called the 
‘Sporting League,”’ which, though founded some 
time since, has never taken any firm hold. Its 
friends and supporters are evidently alarmed at 
the growth of public feeling against gambling, and 
at the attempt to enforce the existing law against 
betting. Conferences have been held in various 
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parts of the country, and the trumpet has been 
blown with more energy than discretion. One 
fact is evident—that these gentlemen, who pose 
as the champions of sport, are really eager to 
protect the gambling which does more than any- 
thing else to ruin sport and to rob it of its true 
character. At Chester, Judge Hughes, who with 
some unwisdom had been invited to the meeting, 
spoke out with characteristic vigour. Others have 
made their protest in various ways. The leaders 
of the movement seem to trust for victory to a 
single word. When they have denounced their 
opponents as “ faddists,” they assume that they 
have proved their case. They might have taken 
warning from the experience of others. Even 
mud ceases to stick after a time, and though 
an unpleasant weapon, it is not fatal. For 
sensible people, terms of abuse soon lose their 
terror. With a little scrutiny, their real nature 
comes to light. At the present moment, “ fad- 
dists’ are those who wish to make our elementary 
education efficient, to prevent places of amusement 
from being turned into markets of vice, and to 
save the sports, which should be a national bless- 
ing, from being corrupted into a national curse. 
And the more successful these “faddists”’ are in 
turning their hopes into facts, the better will it be 
for the strength and the security of the people. 


v 

No decisive step has been taken as to Armenia. 
Some injudicious friends of Turkey are still 
endeavouring to whitewash the officials who 
were responsible for the outrages in Bulgaria, 
but most people on both sides are content to 
await the report of the Commission of Inquiry. 
Should there be any indication that the Turkish 
Government have endeavoured to render the in- 
vestigation futile, or should the alleged facts be 
confirmed, we may expect a strong movement of 
public opinion. Mr. Gladstone, on two occasions, 
by letter and in speech, has shown that he is 
watching events, and if the Ministry should prove 
indifferent or half-hearted in the action that they 
may take, they will undoubtedly have their old 
leader to reckon with. Without returning to 
political life—and for a man of eighty-five, such a 
return is impracticable—the weight of his influence 
and the enthusiasm which his utterance, even in 
retirement, can stir, will rouse the nation with 
irresistible force. And our relations with Russia 
are by no means what they were eighteen years 
ago. There is less of suspicion and of hostility 
on either side. Under the new Czar, the policy 
of the empire is being modified. Religious tol- 
eration, if not proclaimed, is intended. Count 
Shouvaloff has been appointed Governor of Poland 
in place of General Gourko, who was an intolerant 
persecutor. The Jews, the Roman Catholics, and 
the Stundists, all stand to gain by the change. 
This new departure, important though it be, may 
not affect the power of Nihilism, but it will help 
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to remove one of the great causes of estrangement - 
between Russia and ourselves, to whom it has 
always seemed monstrous that the champion of 
liberty and law in Southern Europe should uphold 
a religious tyranny of the grossest kind at home. 
Even if Russia should gain fresh influence as a 
result of Turkish misrule, we are less likely than 
before to stand in the way. 

VI. 
In other parts of Europe there is very general 
unrest. France is disquieted by fresh scandals. 
Captain Dreyfus, a soldier of some position, has 
been degraded and imprisoned for selling military 
information of vital importance to German officials. 
A person of far higher distinction, M. de Lanessan, 
the Governor-General of the French possessions in 
Eastern Asia, is also accused of official corruption. 
He has been recalled, and it is said that he will be 
prosecuted on his Other charges, in- 
volving newspapers, railway directors, naval 
officials, and politicians, are widely circulated. 
The accusations may be false, but the people seem 
convinced of their truth, and the fact that the 
existence of corruption among political office- 
holders is almost universally assumed, in the minds 
of some men goes far to justify it. To be regarded 
as a knave without profiting by knavery would 
appear to them as commonplace folly. In Italy 
also an alarm of the same kind is being raised, but 
with partisan motives. Signor Crispi, the Premier, 
is accused by his political opponents as having 
made use of his official position to raise money 
from the Bank of Rome for his friends and for 
himself, and an incident in his earlier life is also 
being raked up. Upon the first count, his defence 
seems fairly conclusive; as to the second, the 
circumstances of his divorce have been matters of 
common knowledge for the last twenty years, and 
however discreditable his conduct may be held, it 
is rather late to begin raising an outcry now. 


return. 


VII 


Tue war in the East has shown once again with 
what violence a superficial civilisation is thrown 
off under the pressure of intense excitement. By 
the irony of events the same number of the Times 
contained two letters written by the same corre- 
spondent : one describing the admirable organisation 
of the Japanese at Hiroshima for dealing with their 
wounded prisoners; the other, describing so far as 
such horrors can be described, the massacre and 
the outrages committed by the Japanese at the 
capture of Port Arthur, and committed not only 
on the day of battle when blood was up and passion 
keen, but continued for four days afterwards, during 
which men and women and children were the victims 
of murder and mutilation and of every conceivable 
atrocity. The civilisation of Japan is only skin- 
deep as yet: it has reached the mind ; the passions 
and instincts of human nature it has left in primi- 
tive barbarism. 








